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PREFACE. 



"y^HEN the Senate of the Patna University, 
of which I had the honour to be a member, 
passed the introduction of music in the Univer- 
sity, one of the subjects prescribed was the theory 
of Indian music. It was then that I thought of 
writing a book on the subject, although I could 
uot make a beginning until long after my retire- 
ment, five years ago. I did not realise at the 
time that it was such a difficult task, there being 
hardly any Indian book available that dealt with 
the subject scientifically ; not that the broad 
principles of Indian music are not known to the 
present-day music experts, or not found in any 
of the books, but how these principles came into 
existence, or why it is necessary to follow them 
is not to be found anywhere., Shrutis and Gramas, 
for instance, are common terms in Indian music, 
but I have not seen a single book explaining 



Clearly and correctly what is meant by these 
terms. An endeavour has been made in these 
pages to get at how the several principles govern- 
ing Indian music came to be established, and it 
is a matter of gratification to find that all of 
them have scientific bases. 

The chief function of music, the expression of 
sentiments, as also the psychological interpreta- 
tion of tunes, is altogether absent from the books 
on Indian music. Sharngdeya in his 8mgita 
Ratnakara no doubt mentions t,h« 


m 


I fully realise the imperfectness of the produc- 
tion, partly due to the subject being altogether 
neWj but mostly to my own shortcomings. All 
that is hoped is that it will create a deserved res- 
pect for the principles laid down by the ancient 
writers, give a start to their scientific applica- 
tion, and provide material for further investiga- 
::tibn. ’ : 

B.SWARUP. 
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clearly and correctly what is meant by these 
terms. An endeavour has been made in these 
pages to get at how the several principles govern’- 
ing Indian music came to be established, and it 
is a matter of gratification to find that ali of 
them have scientific bases. 

The chief function of music, the expression of 
sentiments, as also the psychologica! interpreta- 
tion of tunes, is altogether absent from the books 
on Indian music. Sharagdeva in his Sangita 
MatnOikara no doubt mentions the sentiments 
expressed by the tunes of his time, but that can- 
not be of any use to us, as the tuues, being some 
700 years old, are all obsolete, and the method of 
interpretation has not been explained. 

The art of harmony, which it is universally 
and perhaps rightly said does not exist in Indian 
music, but which was practised in old times as 
has been shown in this book, does not find even 
a mention in any of the books available. 

All this required original investigation, and a 
treatment of the subject altogether different from 
that found in the existing treatises. An attempt 
has, however, been made to explain the subjects 
dealt with as lucidly and clearly as possible, 
giving illustrations where necessary. 



I fully realise the imperfeotness of the produc- 
tion, partly due to the subject being altogether 
new, but mostly to my own shortcomings. All 
that is hoped is that it will create a deserved res- 
pect for the principles laid down by the ancient 
writers, give a start to their scientific applica- 
tion, and provide material lor further investiga- 
tion. 

B. SWARUP. 
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THEORYOF INDIAN MUSIC 


Chapter I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Music a Fine Art; Comparison with other Fine 
Arts; Music in India separated from Poetry; 
Subjects included in Music. 


among the fine arts, A music artist has a more 
difiBioulfe task to perform than the other artists^ 
sculptors, painters, poets and architects, because, 
while the latter present their work to the 
audience in a tangible shape with feelings express- 
ed, the musician has to stimulate the imagina- 
tion of his audience and thereby engender in 
them those feelings to make himself understood^ 
The scene of a lady wailing over the long absence 
of her 1 over, for inslanee, when presented by a 
sedptor, or a painter, or a poet, can easily produce 
the desired effect, but it is not so easy to do so 
by means of mere tunes. This is owing to 
sculpture and painting being perceived through, 
the eye, unlike music, which is perceived through 
the ear. 

Perceptions, we know, are transformed into 
emotions through ideas, based on previous ex- 
perience, which require words to form them, and 
words have a much closer psychological connec- 
tion with objects perceived by the eye than with 
those perceived by the ear. A figure or a picture 
of the lady, or the mere words “lady wailing 
over the long absence of her lover ”, will create 
the desired emotions in the audience much sooner 
the tune Bhfiphli, the appropriate tune t© 
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express and create tliose emotions, as it has first 
^ to excite the imagination of the audience to 
' perceive the wailing of the lady, before any 
ideas can be formed and the desired emotion 
produced. The name of the tune, viz., “ Bhdpdli ”, 
will not create any impression even in the 
audience who know the tune, but, if a description 
of the tune is given, it will have some effect, as 
it brings the scene before the mental vision. 
The Ragini (tune) Bhiipdlf is described as a lady 
separated from her lover, wearing a yellow s4r£ 
(cloth), all her body turned pale due bo the fire 
of separation. 


Music, being perceptible through the ear, 
thus tabes time to have its effect on emotions, 
and it mast be admitted that the emotions 
created are not very definite. The help of words 
in the form of songs or poetry is therefore 
sought, and acting is resorted to for better effect. 
The whole history of European music is a history 
of composition of appropriate songs for different 
occasions, rather than the evolution of tunes. 
The tunes were kept subordinated to the latter. 
The tunes by themselves do not, and it was never 
perhaps meant that they should, produce parti®- 


«lar emotions, and as such lose the character 
of a fine art. 

In India the case has been different. Here 
music was treated quite independently of poetry 
or songs. At the start when, for instance, the 
hymns of SdmaTeda were sung over three 
thousand years ago, the tunes must have been 
composed to correspond with the subiect-matter 
of the songs, and, rersa, songs composed to 
describe what the tunes expressed. Later, 
however, music was considered as a subject 
distinct from poetry. 

This gave both an advantage and a disadvan- 
tage to the Indian music. The advantage was 
that it enabled the various notes to be clearly 
distinguished from one another ; their relations 
to each other found out ; their effect, severally, as 
well as in combination, on the human mind 
determined; in short, it enabled details being 
worked out on a scientific basis. All this, and 
perhaps more, is to be found now in the 
European music also, but the credit of the 
scientific analysis must be given to the ancients, 
and India can easily claim to be the foremost 
among them. 




This scientific treatment of masio,' as a 
subject distinct from poetry, enabled the Indians 
to oompcse, by suitable combinations, a variety 
of tunes, some to express particular feelings and 
stimulate particular emotions, some for devotional 
purposes, some soothing to the brain and pleasing 
to the ear, and so on, suitable for different hours 
of the day or different seasons of the year. Each 
of these tunes, excepting perhaps some recent 
combinations, has been allotted a name, and can 
be distinguished by trained ears from others. A 
good Indian musician can sing any song in any 
of the tunes, and so can select his tune for his 
songs to suit the particular occasion or the time 
of the day. This is a great advantage, calculated 
to make music effective. 

The disadvantage of alienating music from 
poetry has been that tunes not having been fixed 
for the particular pieces of poetry or songs, the 
latter are not infrequently sung in tunes quite 
inappropriate to their subjects. One sometimes 
hears songs, with subjects like complaints against 
the frolicsome behaviour of Krishna made by the 
Gopikds of Gokul to his mother, sung in highly 
plaintive tunes like Sohinl Many good musicians, 
not of course artists, are found offendeis m 





this respecfc; nor are the Hindustani theatres 
altogether free from this defect, bometimes it 
is very jarring on the ear whon a song is 
unsuited to the subject. To enjoy music, there- 
fore, it is best, in such cases not to try to 
understand the subject of the song. 

The Indian poetry abounds in songs on all 
snbjeotSj and also there are hundreds of tune-s so 
that any feeling can be adequately expressed, 
but it is a matter of regret that the proper 
application is tvantiug. In fact, leaving out 
the effort made of a revival in recent years, the 
use of music as a fine art seems to have been lost. 

Reverting to the comparison between music 
and other fine arts, we have seen that, in the 
saatter of expression, music .has to exert itself 
much more for being effective than the other fine 
arts. Music has, besides, other disadvantages. 
While the other fine arts have prototypes in 
nature to copy, music has practically none readily 
available. For a sculpture or a painting every 
phase of emotions can be found in every- 
day life. Poetry has words by which to express 
itself. But in the case of music, it means 
evolving of principles by carefully considering 
the effect of each note and combination of notes. 
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Many of the human emotions are, no doubt, 
expressible by variations in tone of the voice, 
but those are difficult to catch and, until very 
recently, they could not be definitely recorded. 
The subject was, notwithstanding the difficulty, 
thoroughly gone into, and, as has been said above, 
Indian music possesses tunes representing almost 
every phase of human emotions. As a matter oE 
fact, this subject formed one of the seven parts 
of the books on Sangiba. The seven parts, called 
‘‘Adhy^yas,” are (1) Sarddhydya, dealing with 
different notes, (3) Rd,g4dhyd,ya, dealing with 
tunes, (3) Tdladhydiya, dealing with rhythm and 
timing, (4) Hastadhyaya, dealing with the playing 
on instruments, (5) Nritya lhyaya on dancing, (6) 
Bhavadhydya on gesticulating and acting, and (7) 
Arthd.dhyiyii on the meaning, sense and significa- 
tion of the tunes. The last part dealt with the 
subject. 

Leaving aside the question of expressioa 
and producing emotions, if we consider only the 
quality of exciting pleasure, or cheering one up 
when one feels miserable, music surpasses all 
other fine arts. The latter do nob even come near 
music in this respect. The finest sculpture or 
painting would be passed scantily noticed, except 



by persons specially interested in those arts. On 
the contrary^ any piece of music, vocal or instru- 
mental, draws some sort of audience, the number 
and the nature of the hearers depending on the 
quality of the music. Its attractiveness may 
be seen from the fact that almost every entertain- 
ment has music of some sort on its programme. 

Music, it has been observed, has its effect also 
upon lower animals. In India, the charming of 
snakes by playing on flutes (known as Bin) is a 
frequent experience. It is also said antelopes 
used to be caught by charming them with music. 
D’lsraeli, in his “Cariosities of Literature”, 
has given several anecdotes describing the effect 
of music on animals, which show bow horses, dogs, 
hinds, mice, some of the birds, lizards, and even 
spiders, come out of their way to hear music. 

The result of a musical experiment made in 
the London Zoo, described by the Director of the 
Zoo Society’s Aquarium, may be interesting. 
He says {vide the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph ” copied in 
the “Englishman” of 25th April, 1927) “ The 
rhinoceros was found to have no ear for music,, 
and attempted to charge the orchestra, no matter 
what tun© was played. 



Tbs sea* lions, on the otber hand, 'weie d.8 
lighted with everything put before them with' 
the exception of “jazz.” No matter how busy 
playing in their pond, they paused, and rose 
to the surface as soon as the orchestra struck up. 
Most of the melodies that had exasperated the- 
rhino, delighted them, and they remained stand- 
ing waist-high out of the water until the last 
strains had died away. 

Thunder storms and war-time gunfire have no 
effect upon the sea-lious, so that mere noise 
cannot offer an explanation for enthusiasm, ihe 
Zoo’s wolves and jackals responded all too readily 
to the music offered. A tune set in a minor key 
at once caused them to point their noses to 
the sky and give voice iu so vociferous a manner 
as to drown completely the orchestra. The 
minor key, depressing at all times, had a like 
effect upon most of the animals. The cheetah 


ingf the keenest interest in the performance* 
In the insect house, the like effect was obtained 
with the scorpions and certain spiders; All birds, 
strange to say, were in no itay attracted. Some 
were obviously annoyed. ” 

Music is also said to possess medicinal proper^ 
ties. It is particularly effective in soothing the 
brain and many a disease of the brain has been 
cured by appropriate music. It is also said to 
cure some nervous and other diseases, but it is 
doubtful if music can claim as much. 




Chapter It 

.SOUND. 

Sound-vlbratioiis ; Musical sound ; Pitcli ; 

Concordant sounds ; Octave ; Saptaka ; Stiiatia. 

J^USIO has bean defined as an art of oombin- 
ing sounds in such a wav as to be agreeable 
to the ear. Sound is generated by the vibratory 
motion of the particles of a body caused by its 
(rettiug into a state of tremor due to any shock 
or otherwise. It is conveyed to the ear througli 
an elastic medium, such, as air or water. If a 
bell is rung inside a jar from which air has been 
•extracted by means of an air-pump, the sound 
of the bell cannot be heard, so a medium is 
necessary for hearing a sound. The vibrations 
may be generated in the medium itself, as in the 
case of a flute. In all cases, the vibrations are 
transmitted to tUe air (or other media) causing 
undulations, known as accoustio waves, which in 
turn cause vibrations in the membranes of the 
ear. These stimulate the auditory nerves, which 
conduct the sound-impulses to the brain, and 
make the sound heard. 





When a series of vibrations enters the ear at 
equal intervals of time, rapidly following each 
other, so that no intermission is perceived, the' 
result is a musical sound. If the intervals ai’e so 
long that the perception of a vibration is lost 
before the successive one is perceived, or if they 
are so short that the vibrations cannot be dis- 
tinctly perceived, the sound ceases to have a 
musical character. In the one case it will hardh* 
be audible, in the other it will form a noise. The 
minimum and maximum number of vibrations 
for the sounds which can be o.alled musical are 
16 and 8192 per second respectively. Musical 
sounds, so far as their effect on the ear is con- 
cerned, are distinguished from each other by 
what are called their pitch, loudness and timbre 
Pitch is what makes the sounds known ■ as 
acute, shrill, high, sharp, grave, deep, low, flat, 
etc. It depends on the rapidity of vibrations of 
the particles of the air in contact with the ear. 
A low number of vibrations in a given time (s-jy 
a second) gives grave or low tones, a high num- 
ber giving acute or shrill tones ; and the higher 
the number of vibrations, the shriller the tone 
Pitch is thus directly proportional to the number 
of vibrations. 



Of tlie three features ot sound, pitch is oy 
far the most important, Several instruraents 
have been designed to measure the pitch or the 
miraber of vibrations producing a sound. The 
most simple and convenient comparative measure 
of the pitch is a string stretched over two sup- 
ports, as in a Sitar or Vina. On being struck, 
the string vibrates and produces sound, the 
mnnber of vibrations depending on the density 
and thickness of the string, the tension with 
which it is stretched, and the distance between 
the two supports. The lighter the material is, 
the more tensely it is stretched, and the smaller 
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the distance between the supports, the greater- 
will be the number of vibrations iu a given time 
and nice versa. Supposing that the material of 
the string and the tension in it are uniform, and' 
that the distance between the supports can be 
altered at will, the number of vibrations pro- 
duced. -by striking the string will be inversely 
proportional to the length ; half the length would 
give double the number of vibrations, one-third 
the length three times the number of vibrations, 
and so on. 

The notes of different pitch following each 
other or sounding together are more or less pleas- 
ing to ihe ear according to the frequency of coinci- 
dences of their vibrations in a given time. Sup- 
posing, for instance, four notes, P, Q, R, and S, have 
400, 500, 600, and 800, vibrations per second res- 
pectively, Then in each second, the vibrations 
of P and Q coincide 100 times, of Q and R also 100 
times, those of P and R coincide 200 times, and of 
P and S 4C0 times* The combination of P and R 
will be more pleasing than that of P and Q. Th® 
relation of P and S is, except for the difference 
of pitch, the same as would have been with P and 
another note having 400 vibrations per second. 
Hence it is said that a note having double the 
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Biimber of ?ibrations in aaother note, is the same* 
as the latter, beiog only double in pitch. It is* 
called Dwigima (double), Dda or Tip of the lower 
note in Indian music and octave in European 
music. 

The word octave also denotes the whole range 
of notes from a particular note to its octave. In 
' Tiidiaii ■ luiisic this is called a Saptaka-' , [froni' 


not having exactly the same relative value as 
regards pitch. The notes in the Madhya (mean- 
ing middle) Sthdna are in the easy natural voice 
emanating from the throat; the Mandra (low tone) 
Sthdna notes require a little exertion of the chest 
or bosom, and. the T^ra (high or shrill) notes 
cause some exertion to the head or brain, Bence 
Slidrngdeva in his book I>atnkkara 

'* In practice, of these three, Mandra, is expressed 


fei 


liiliifi: 


in the chest, Madhya in the throat, and Tdra 
in the head, and the3? are successively double 
■of the previous one.” 

The fact that the octave or double of a 
note is similar to the note itself made the task of 
fixing other notes relative to a fixed note some- 
what easier, for when once the necessary or 
possible notes required for music were fixed for 
one of the Baptakas, say Madhyasthd,na, the notes 
in the preceding or following Saptakas were to be 
their halves or doubles respectively. 
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Chapter III. 

MUSICAL NOTES. 

Musical Notes in Harmonic Series ; Old Names of 
the Notes ; Vibrations; Interval; Shrutis, 

a string or wire stretched over two sup- 
ports is struck, it emits a certain sound. At 
tke same time, the vibration waves striking the 
two supports and reflecting from them form nodes, 
dividing the string into numerous sections emit* 
ting different sounds, all concordant with the orig- 
inal sound of the whole string. These subsidiary- 
sounds are called harmonics (the original note 
being known as the fundamental) because the 
nodes divide the string in the harmonic series of 
1, 3 . 6» -f- ?■. 10 etc, 

Whether the nodes thus generated in strings 
were observed by the ancients or not is not 
known. So far is however certain, that the 
ancient Indians knew that the most concordant 
notes were produced by the divisions of the string 
in the above harmonic series. So the Danda 
( f®3=!Staff ) of their Vind was divided by frets in 



divisions of i, ( latterly i by some > 
and i from tbe upper support, giving the | 

sounding length of the wire between the frets "f 
and the lower support, as | and ; 

I, or reversing the order to get the lengths ; 

for a rising series of notes as 1, f, f, f, ; 

f, I-. The interval between f and ^ being rather 
big, two notes having | the lengths of f and f 
I respectively, ris., and were intro* 
duced, making the set of notes in an octave 
as 1, f, I, f, I, If, if, |. The relative | 

vibrations of these notes, which are inversely 
proportional to the length are— taking the original ^ 

note as having 480 vibrations — 480, 540, 600, | 

640, 720, 810, 900, 960. The last note being f 
double of the first one forms the first note of 
the next higher Saptaka. 

The names given to the above notes in the old 
days, when chanting of Simaveda Riks was per- 
haps the only singing, were as follows : — The 
original note was known as Krishta -'meaning 
polled or dragged) perhaps because other notes j 
were derived from ife. The next four, which were J 
the harmonics, were known as Prathama (first), 
Dwitiya (second), Tritiya (third), and Ohaturtha | 
(fourth), respectively. The two newly-introduced 



notes were called Mandr-a (low tone) and 
Atiswarya (having a sharp tone) respectively, 
the one being lower than the other. It appears 
the name Mandra, being a misnomer as compared 
with the preceding notes, was later changed to* 
Panchama (fifth). 

The relation of a note to another is es^pressed 
by the ratio of their vibrations. This ratio is 
technically called the ‘‘interval ” between the two- 
notes. Thus the intervals between the eight 
notes (including the octave), in the ascendingr 
order, are 540/480, 600/540, 640/600, 720/640, 
810/720, 900/310, and 960/900, or 9/8, 10/9, 
16/15, 9/8, 9/S, 10/9, and 16/15. 

The relative number of vibrations in tlie 
sixth note is taken in European music to be 800 
instead of 810, so the fifth and sixth intervals 
are 10/9 and 9/8, respectively, instead of 9/8 and 
10/9 in the Indian music. 

In European music the ratio 9/8 is called 
a major tone, 10/9 a minor tone, and 16/ ! 5 a 
major semitone. Other ratios are known aa 
major or minor seconds, thirds, fourths, etc, 
and are defined by combinations of these tones or- 
semitones. . 
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In the language of Indian Music these ratio I 
fractions are expressible by the number of Shr'utfs ' 
between the two notes, thus avoiding the cum- 'f' 
brous calculations. Shrutis (from Sanskrit ST j 
,fibru, to hear! are fixed notes with the smallest ; 
possible intervals compatible with each of them : 
being heard as distinct from its adjacent notes. I- 
Besides expressing the intervals between the 



main note? of the octave, for which they were 
specially designed, they also help in finding 
•out positions of concordant intermediate notes^ as 
being at certain fixed intervals, they are them* 
selves in consonance with the main notes. 


The fraction 9/8 being approximately equal 
to (16/15)® and 10/9 equal to (16/15)| tliese in* 
terval fractious are approximately in the propor- 
tion of 4, 3, and 2. Hence the interval ratio 9/8 
is represented by 4 shrutis, the ratio 10/9 by 3 
shrutis, and 16/15 by 2 shrutis. Therefore the 
whole interval between the first note Krishta 
and its octave i3 4-l*3-f2-f4-j-4-f-3-f2 
or 22 shrutis. Let us see if by mathemati* 
■cal calculation the numbers of shrutis as taken 
•and making up the total 22, correspond with 
(the intervals. 
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Let the notes Krishta etc. be denoted by K, I, 
II, III, I V, V, A, and KL We know that if th© 
inteiwal between two notes be divided into a 
certain number of parts, the number of parts 
between the first note and any intermediate note- 
varies as the logarithm of the interval, so that if 
n be the number of parts and i the interval, n 
varies as log i ov n^o log i (c being a constant). 

Taking the case K and — n=22, i=s2. 

.% c =s a/log i=22/log 2=.22 /‘m01!j‘ 3 _ 73*c8, 

For K and I, « = c log i=73-08 log 540/480=. 
8*74, say 4. 

For K and 11. «=73*08 los 600/480=7*( 8 stai/ 


i73-08 log 640/480=9 ] 3, 


3*08 log 720/480=12-87, say 


73'08 log 810/430=16-61 


So the number of shrutis, for the intervals 
between the notes, works out to 4, 3, 2, 4, 4, 3, 2, 
as taken by the Indian musicians. This explains 
why the number of shrutis was taken as 22, and 
shows that it was based on scientific principles; 
Any other number than 22 could, no doubt, have 
been taken, but then the convenient number like 
4, 3, 2, could not have been obtained for the 
intervals, unless the number was a multiple of 22. 
As a matter of fact, some musicians of old took 
66 shrutis. Kohala writes. 

*. some experts in the knowledge of shrutis 
take 22 shrutis, others take 63, and some expound 
that they can be innumerable. 

The import of the shrutis and their utility 
have, it seems, long been forgotten, as the writ* 
ings of many of the present-day authors of works 
on music show an ignorance of the subject. 
Chatura Pandita, the author of the Sanskrita work 
Laksha Sangltarn, ” sees it fit to question the 
use of Shrutis and asks for the rules about them. 
Sbme authors make the number 22 as corres- 
ponding to the 22 Nddis in the body. Others try 
to show that there could be more than 22 shrutis 



or distiact audible souads m aa ocfca^e. Shirng- 
deva, the author of “ Ratn^kara,” has been held 
ifl ridicule for making a Vind with 22 strings cor- 
responding to the sounds of the 22 shrutis. There 
seems to be no justification for all this. 

Sanglta Darpana gives the following charac- 
teristics of shrutis ^?!r 



the number of vibrations, on the name datum as 
taken above for the main notes, 

0, Kshobhinf 480 vibrations. 

1, Tivrd, 486 „ 

2, Kumudvati | | g >, 

$. Mandd ( ) 533 „ 

4. Chhandovati ( ) 640 „ 

5. Daydvati ( ^ „ 

6, Eanjam(iaRft) 576 

7, Eaktikd, ( ) 600 „ 

S. RaudiUAft) {612 •> 

9 . Zrodhf(J^'^) 640 

IP, Vajrikd ( ) 648 ,, 

11, Prasarinl |gg| „ 

12. PrM (sflir!) 7ll 

IS. Mdrjanl ( ) 720 ,, 

14. Eshiti(ft#:) 729 „ 

15. Eakt4(TO) 

16. Sandlpini ( ) 800 „ 
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17. AUpini ( wraiM ) 

18. Madanti ( ) 

19. Bobinl ( ) 

20. R&mji ( ) 

21. Ugrd.(^) 


SIO Tibrations. 
S44 


f 911 
1 918 


Ksbobhiiu in octave 


It will be seen that the number of vibrations- 
of Kshobhini is the same as that of the starting 
note Krishta, of Chbandovati the same as tl:at of' 
Prathama. Raktikd has the same as Dvitiya, 
Krodhi the same as Tritiya, Marjanl the same as- 
Chatnrtha Al^pinl the same as Panchama, and 
Ramva the same as Atisvarva. The intermediate 
ones have been calculated by the ratios represent- 
ing 4, 3, or 2, shrutis from one or other of the 
main notes. In some cases, two values have thus‘ 
come in. 

From the number of vibrations for the main 
notes and the shrutis, it will be noticed that a full- 
Sap taka (of eight notes) could be divided into two 
equal parts, each with four notes, (e. g. Krishta to* 
Tritiya and Ohaturtha to higher Krishta ; or 
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iPrafchama to Ohaturtba aad Paaohama to higher 
Prathama) the aiioaber of vibratioaa ia the secood 
set being respeobivelj one and a half times those 
in the first set. The first set is called Pfirvanga 
(first part) and the second set is called Uttarduga 
(latter part) of the Saptaka. The octave of the 
European music does not divide itself exactly in 
■this way. 
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Chapter IV. 

MUSICAL NOTES— 

New names how fixed ; Standardising of Notes ; 

Grama; Changes effected; Present-day 
Main Notes. 

JN the previous chapter we have seen how the 
seven main notes and their intermediate notes 
known as Shrutls were fixed. They served all 
right so far as the singing of songs or poetry was 
concerned. But scientific treatment of the 
subject necessitated that music should be 
separated from poetry, which in turn required 
that it should have its own language. This 
meant that each note should be expressible 
by a single letter or syllable so that when 
combined together to form a tune they might 
be quickly and easily pronounced. The selection 
fell on the letters « and 



pronunciation, tlio gutturals (excepting tt ), tho 
palatals and linguals, as also bard letters 
(except ^), and aspirates (except w), having be< n 
avoided. 

It was next necessary to find words, beginn- 
ing with these letters for the names of the notes,. 
Krishta from which the notes started was given 
the name Nisbida (meaning ‘ seated ’) ; Prathama 
was named Swara (the note), because it was the 
first or the chief note. Panchama retained its 
name. Chaturtha was called Madhyaraa (middle) 
as being the midway note between the chief note 
Prathama and its octave* To accommodate the 
rest of the letters( tt, and ), Dwitiya, Tritiya,, 
and Miswarya, were named Rishabha, Gdndbdra, 
and Dhaivata respectively, owing, it appears, to- 
their position on the .Shrutis named Ugri, Nirvin', 
and Haridayonmalim (older names). The word 

* Ugra ' meaning ‘ powerful ’ and ‘ formidable ’ and 
also being an epithet of Q-od Bhiva, suggested 

* Rishabha ’ meaning ‘ a bull,’ Nirvira, meaning a 
woman whose husband and children are dead: 
suggested Gdndhdra; Gdndhdri being the mother 
of the hundred Kauravas killed in the great 
war of Mahdbhdrata. The woni Dhaivata seems 
to have been derived somehow from Dhava (W^),. 


meaning a rogue or a cheat, Hridayonmalina 
(black-hearted) meaning the same. The chief 
note swara was also named Shadja meaning 
born of six), the derivation of which has 
not been satisfactorily established. One 
•of the explanations defines Shadja as that 
which is produced by the application together of 
the nose, throat, bosom, palate, tongue, and teeth. 
These parts of the body are not exclusively 
used in sounding the Shadja note, so the explana- 
tion is hardly satisfactory. The beautiful names 
of the notes coined over 2000 years ago are still 
in use. 



i 
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To reoapihtilate, the notes of the Indian- 
music with their relative number of vibrations 
and intervals are noted below: — 


■: 







o . 

, m 


OH names. 

Later names. 

. 

SS 60 
>> © 

Xt a 

o S 

S 

im 

c) s8 

a r9 - : 

Intervals. 

1 


1 

! K 


K rishta 

Prathama 

Nislada 

Swara or 

Shudja. 

fif 

480 

540 

1 - or 4 slirtttis. 

1 10 

or Sshrutie. 

Dwitija 

Rishiabha 


600 

}l|ar2shrvu.' 

Tritiya 

Gaadbara 

?T 

640 

'I'O ■■ ■' ■ 

1 1 * -g- or 4 sarutxa. 

Chaturtha | 

Madhyana 


720 

or 4 shrntia. 

Fanebama | 

■ ■ M 

Panchama 

: n 

810 

1 10 , , 
j. or 3 sbratfs^ 

Atiswarja 

Dliaivata 


900 

or 2 Bbrntis, , 

Krisbta 

Nishada 


960 

^ ■g' or 4 shratis. 

Prathama 

Swara. ■ i 

. , -1 


1080 
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The number of vibrations representing the 
pitch of the notes are, as explained so far,^ 
relative to each other, bearing the ratios known 
as the intervals. Bat, with the improvement 
of science in the present day, instruments have- 
been devised which can with great accuracy 
measure the number of vibrations in any note 
or sound, so that particular notes can be stand- 
ardized. This has been done, and the treble c 
(?i in the Tarasthdna) is taken to be the note- 
having 540 vibrations, the number varies slightly 
in different countries. The other notes have 
vibrations relatively to this according to their- 
intervals. The old Indian music-makers also, 
it appears, thought of standardizing the main 
notes, but it was not possible at the time. They 
fixed up animals, generally screaming in the- 
same pitch, whose voices in their opnion corre- 
sponded with the notes in pitch, not necessarily 
in the same octave. They say 

nwRg wftpjji 

^ ' 

i.e., the peacock cries Shadja, the cow lows in 
Kishabha, the goats bleat in Gandhdra, the heron. 



sounds Madhyama. In spring'fclme, the la’ian 
ouckoo cries oafc Panchama, the horse neighs in 
Dhaivata, and the elephant screams in NishMa. f 
Sangitd Ratndkara gives the bird Ohd,takd as \ 
uttering Rishabha, and a frog Dhaivata, instead of ! 
a COTV and horse respectively This is at best a very 
crude method of fixing the sounds of the notes. ' 

Nobody has ever tried to see whether the voices of j 

these animals have the same number of vibrations 
■as the notes they represent liave. The voices 
themselves do not continue iu the same pitch. 


The above table has been continued up to the 
higher Shadja (^), as «gr being the chief note the 
octave is generally taken from ^ to The 
octave may be taken from any note to its double. 
In Egyptian music, the octave was perhaps taken 
from *T to IT ; in Grecian music (Dorian) from ft to 
ft. In order however that the notes be oonoordanti 
it was considered necessary that the series of the 
intervals as noted, vie., 4, 3, 2, 4, 4, 3, 2 shrutis 
of the Indian marie, or 4, 3, 2, 4, 3, 4, 2 shrutis 
of the European music, or similar scales should 
be kept up The series of notes with these 
intervals was known as the Diatonic scale in the 
European music and Grama ( stw ) in the Indian. 



The term Grdma is now less understood even 
than the siirntis. There are very few persons who 
know what is meant by Grdma, and this must be 
the case, because, when the real importance of the 
shrutis is forgotten, a Grd-ma which is a particular 
arrangement of the shrutis cannot surely be 
understood. The old Indian music before the 
time of Bharata (author of Nktya Shhatra, Circa, 
4th Oautury A. D.) recognised three Grdmas, Shad- 
ja grd,ma, Madhyama grama, and Gdndhdra grd.- 
ma. Shadja grama is the scale noted above 
{vide Table) ; the other two Grdmas are obtained 
by having the interval shrutis counted from 
Madhyama and Gdndhd,ra respectively in place 
of Shadja. The three Griimas are shown below, 
side by side with reference to shrutis 

Shadja Grama. 


Serial No 
of Shrutis. 


Nishada 


0 or 22 Nishada 







Serial No. 
of Sliraiis. 

Sbadja Grilma. 

Madbyama 

Gr5.ma. 

Gandbara 

Grama* 

5 

, , 


; ;Ei.sbabba«^; 

f! 

7 

Hishabba 

iiisbabba 


'■r S: 

9 

Gandbara 

Gandbara 

■ 1 

Gandiiara. 

JO 





1 






Madbyama, 


, 

Madbyama 

Madbyama 


'■■■"'■I «■ 



PaBobama.* 

16 


Pancbama 

. ;:,v 

17 

Pancbama 

— 

— 


,, , . 

Dbaivata 

Dbaivata 

: i»; : 


— 


20 

Db aivata 

- 



_ 


— 


Nisbada 

Nisbada 

Nisbada* 
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S’athmrita has the following on the same sub- 
jeot “ In the Sh^tra written by Bharata there 

are two gramas, Shadja and Mahyama. In Shadja 

grama, Panchama has its position at the 17th 
ahruti, bnt in this (Madbyama Grama) it stands at 
the sixteenth shrnti. In the current music, 

Madhyama Grama is not to be seen. Ail the mu- 
sicians sing songs dependent only on Shadja grdma 
which is the chief grama now. 

As time went on, the real grama ratios were 
also not adhered to, probably because they were 
forgotten. The notes were fixed by measure- 
ment on the danda (^^sstaS) of the Vina. They 
did not however differ much from the older 
notes. Sangita Fanjdta (by Ahobala Pandita) 
determines its notes is following manner ; “ The 

T^rasiiana Shadja is found at the middle point 
of' the Vina danda ; at the middle of the two 
Shadjas is Madbyama ; dividing the Vina in 
three parts we get Panchama; at the middle 
point of Shadja and Panchama stands Gandhara ; 


This gives the number of vibrations to the 
different notes taking those of « as 540, as »i-648, 
^. 720 , «l-810, «-925 f, f?r-972and w (double) 
— 1080- ^ has not been definitely fixed. It will 
be seen {Of- table on page 80) that G4ndh4ra, 
Dhaivata, and Nish4dd differ from our gr4ma 
notes, the first and third by one shruti, the 
second by rather more. 

The European music follows the gr4ma, 
except for the slight difference in two intervals 
(five and six) as noted already. One chief differ- 
ence however is that the first interval of 9/8 (or 
four shrutis) is taken between « and instead of 
between ^ and « of the old Indian music, and 
the other intervals follow accordingly. The num- 
bers of vibrations therefore are ^-540, ft-607^, 
«l-675,»l-720,’t'810,^-900,f3-l022^ end ^-Cdouble) 
1080, Comparing with the notes in the table 
given on p. 30, the notes ft, »I, and are sharper 
in the European music. The English letters 
indicating the seven notes commencing from 
are 0, D, E, F, G, A, and B. 

The Indian music of the present day has the 
flame notes as the European music, with alteration 
in the fifth and sixth intervals as in the old India* 
music, so that the vibrations for (*) come to 911J- 
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iDstead of 900, Why and when the change from 
the old notes took place is nob known. To con- 
nect the new notes with shrutis it has been said 
that Shadja of the present day has been fixed at 
the first shruti (Tfvra) instead of the fourth 
|Chhandovati]. This explanation is neither satis- 
factory nor correct. The change must have 
taken place very recently, for none of the old 
Sanskrita books on music recognise this. The 
change however makes little difference, as all 
these notes are included among the old notes, 
either as main or the intermediate ones, so the 
only effect of the change is that some of the old 
main notes are now taken as intermediate notes, 
and rke vena. This will be dealt with in the 
next chapter. We may conclude this chapter 
after noting the intervals taken by Pythagoras, 
the Grecian philosopher, who first attempted the 
numerical evaluation of musical intervals of 
European music. His intervals were 9/8, 9/8, 
256/243, 9/8, 9/8, 9/8, and 256/243, the first 
being between Do {^) and He (ft). His 
number of vibrations, taking those for H as 540, 
would thus work out to H (540), ft (607|^), n- 
(688/e), 7/16, »?(720), <1(810), w(Slii),ftr(l025/,) 
and ^ double (t080). 


Chapter V. 

VIKRITA NOTES, 
based Oil Sbrutss j Compafison of tlie, , ■ 
Notes used at different times ; Reduction of the 
number a disadvantage. 

■y^E have, in the previous chapters, dis» 
cussed how the maia notes of the Indian 
music, both old and new, were fixed. These are- 
known as Shtiddha Swaras ^«T:) or pure 

notes. We have however seen that some of the- 

old Shnddha Swards ( and ^ ) are no- 

more considered as Shuddha in the present-day 
Hindustdm music, in which these notes with a 
little higher pitch are taken as Shuddha. This- 
is nob the case in the music in the South, which 
almost follows the old notes. 

The notes which are nob Shuddha are called. • 
Vikrita ( f%?f ), meaning ‘‘ Modified ”, but they 
have to be in concordant relations with some of 
the main notes. They are thus defined m 
Ohatura Pandita’s Laksha SangUa , quoting froim. 
SangAta ShTOLHiTitct* ' 
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». ...« tf*.,,, _<>■ . ^ ■ y ■ 

TOT Hfaccfflin wis?r : H 
*. <»., when a note falls from its position in sncli a 
way as to be controlled by sbrlitis its Vikritatwa 
(modification) is accepted by the Panditas. 

We have dealt with three Shruti intervals, ms., 
■9/8 or four shrubis, 10/9 or three shrubis, and 
16/15 or two shratis. These are otherwise 
named respectively as Kd.kali { meaning 
“ sweet Sadhirana ( Qrarnsr ) or “ ordinary 
and antara ( ) or “intermediate”. Men- 
tion has been made in some of the compara- 
tively recent Sanskrita books of five shrutis and 
six shratis intervals also. This will be noted 
lower down. 

Shdrngdeva mentions twelve Vikrita notes 
found accordincr to shruti intervals, in the fnllonr. 




r 


Vikrita Eishbha has bean taken at foar shratis 
interval from Shuddha Shadja. 

Gd,uclhd,ra being two shrutis from Rishabha, its 
Vikritas are taken one at three shrutis from Risha- 
bha, and the other at two shrutis from itself. 
These are kaown as Sadhd-raua G^udh^ra and 
Antara Gdudh^ra respectively. 

Madhyama has, like Shadja, two Vikrita forms 
being at four shrutis intervals from S^dharaaa 
and Antara G-dudhdras respectively. 

Panchama becomes Vikrita in Madhyama 
grdma by having four shrutis interval, this grdma 
having only a three shrutis interval between 
Madhyama and Panchama. 

Dhaivata, which is f^t two shrutis interval 
from Panchama in Madhyama grAma gets Vikrita 
at four shrutis in that grama. 

Nishada, which is at a two shrutis interval 
from Dhaivata, becomes Vikrita at three and four 
shrutis, and is known as Kaishika nishada and 
K^kali nishdda respectively. The word “ Kaish- 
ika ” means “ fine ”, and is applied to a note one 
shruti higher than the main note, in the same 
way as ‘‘ ohyuta ” denotes a note one shruti lower. 


i ‘'j" 

I'-;?. 


,v. , 

*1 


ilr' 


i . . 

I' 

i 
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These Vikrita notes were nob all considered 
necessary by later musicians, who rejected or 
added notes according to the requirements of 
music in their times. 

B%avibodha by Soraandth Pandita, which has 
the same Shuddha swaras as Eatndkara, considers 
only seven Vikrita swaras necessary, viz,, Ohyuta 
Shadja (called Mridu Shadja), the two Gdndharas, 
and the two Nishddas of Batandkara, together 
with a Mridu Madhjama and a Mridu PaJichama 
being at three Shrntis from Shuddha Gandhdra 
and Shuddba Madhyama respectively. 

Swararaela Balanidhi has also the same- 
fourteen notes (seven Shuddha and seven Vik- 
rita) as Eagavibodha, The names of some of 
the notes have however been altered according to- 
the usage of the notes at the time. Ohyuta Shadja 
being allied to Nishdda was called Ohyuta Shadja 
Nishada, Mridu Madhyama was called Ohyuta 
Madhyama Gandhara, Mridu Pauehama was 
named Ohyuta Panchama Madhyama. In the case 
of Antara Gr^ndhara being treated as Shuddha,, 
the Shuddha Gd.ndhdra was called Panohashruti 
Eisbabha, and Sadharana Gaudhiira Shatsbruti 
Eishbba. Similarly, according to the position of 



Nishada, the Shuddha and Kaishika Nishadas- 
were knowa as Panchashruti and Shatshrnti 
Dhaivatas respectively. 

This introduces us to two new intervals of five 
shrutis and six shrutis, and at the same time sug- 
gests that Gdndhdra and Nishdda may be taken as 
Shuddha at a higher pitch. The new intervals work 
out to be: — five shrutis— 10/9x 16/15=32/27, 
and six shrutis=9/8 X 16/15=6/5, A six shruti 
interval may also be 10/9 X lC/9 = 100/81. 
These are in fact ratios between some of the notes 
and their thirds, as between and u, and 
n, etc. 

Chaturadandi-prakdshika and Sangita Saram- 
rita recognise only five Vikrita notes, making up, 
with the seven main notes, twelve notes alto- 
gether. These are the two Gandharas and the 
two Nishadas of Ratnakara, and also its Vikrita 
Madhyama named in these works as Varali Ma- 
dhyama. Here Shadja and Panchama are taken 
as Achala Swaras [unchangeable notes]. Also 
Rishabba and Dhaivata have no Vikritas. 

Sangita Parijdta has a peculiar way of reckou- 
ing its notes. It takes Shadja and Panchama aS' 
Achala, and each of the remaining five notes as- 



having six degrees of pitch differing by one Shrnti. 
In an ascending scale, the six degrees are named 
Pdrva (first), Komala (soft), Sliuddha (pure), 
Tivra (sharp), Tivratara (sharper), and Tivra- 
tama (sharpest). The gamut or Saptaka is divided 
into twenty-two parts or shrutis, and the Shnddha 
swaras are fixed as in Ratnakara, Komala and Pfir* 
va then precede, and Tivra, Ti'vratara, and Tivra- 
tama, follow the Shnddha note. Many of the notes 
overlap in this way and consequently have two 
names. The author, Ahobala Pandita, then says 
that ten notes of these, viz., Pfirva and Tivra Rish- 
abha, Tivratara and Tivratama Gdudhira, Tivra 
and Tivratama Madhyama, Pfirva and Tivra Dhai* 
vata, and Tivratara and Tivratama Madhyama, 
Pfirva and Tivra Dhaivata, and Tivratara and 
Tfvratama Nishdda have to be left out in the 
then current music. This left only twelve notes. 

The present-day Indian music also takes notice 
of only twelve notes, viz., seven Shuddha and five 
Vikritas. As we have seen, however, the Shuddhas 
■of the notes ft, n, and now are sharper than 
those in the old Indian music. This is due to 
the first interval of four shrutis having been taken 
between 9 and ft instead of Pt and tr, so that 


Shuddha ft is sharper by oae shrati, n by two 
shrutis, « by one shrati and by two shrntis. 
rplie Vikritas are kotnala ft, *r, aod at two 
Shrntis interval from the next lower Shuddha 
swaras a, ft, 't and 'sr respectively, also Tivra flat 
a two shrntis interval below tf, and sometimes the 
same interval above Shuddha fl. 

These Vikrita notes introduce to ns one more 
interval, viz. one shruti interval, »- e., the one 
between a Vikrita note and the closer o£ the two 
main notes between which the Vikrita occurs*. 
When the interval between the main notes is three 
shrutis, the value o£ the one shruti interval is 
25/24, and when the interval is four shrutis it is- 
81/80. The former is called a chromatic semi- 
tone in European music, and is the interval by 
which the notes are generally sharpened and 
flattened in what is called the chromatic scale. 
The one shruti interval in the Pythagorean, 

, .256 

scale, we have seen, is 


The names of all the notes, according to tte 
different works on music, are given below, side 
by side, for tbe sake of comparison 
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Going through the comparative table given 
above, two facts are noticeable : 

(1) The number of notes has gradually 
decreased j while it was nineteen at the time 
Ratn^Kara was written, it is only twelve at 
the present day, 

(2) There is a tendency of equalising the 
intervals between the notes. 

It is doubtful if the reduotiou in the number 
of uotas has been to any advantage. The higher 
Indian music, which follows nature generally, 
requires in most cases that, in going from one 
note to another, the approach should be gradual, 
as is noticed in Ragdlpana. It is only the light 
music which approaches its notes in leaps as it 
were. The reduced number of notes, tnV., twelve, 
is quite enough for the latter, but hardly for the 
former. It is true an accomplished singer will 
not care whether the notes which he utters 
are in the gamut or not, and will go through all 
the necessary gradations of sound, but a begin- 
ner has to go by the notes he learns, and so his 
production is likely to sound like a series of 
distinct notes rather than a well-blended pieoe. 
"We notice a gradual replacement of higher music 



md 4Upana by lighter music, aud a growing 
love for theatrical songs, This must, to a certain 
extent at least, be attributed to the gradual 
disappearance of the old Vikrita notes. Even 

European music has more than twelve notes. It 

is a matter for consideration by the experts 
whether a few intermediate notes should not 
be re-introduced in appropriate places \see 

also Chap, VII]. ■ ■■ 

The equalisation of intervals is a natural 
consequence of the reduction of the number of 
the Vikrita notes. The intervals, in order th^ 
there be concordance, have however to be those 
already noticed. This comes in the way of 
exact equalisation. But in the case of instru- 
ments with a keyboard similar to the piano- 
forte, which can have only a definite number 
of notes, it is difficult practically to maintain the 
correct intervals for all thelnotes, and equalisa- 
tion has been efPected. Harmoniums are also 
constructed on this basis, the whole interval 
between a note and its octave is divided into 
twelve equal intervals of about 106/100, This 
is known as equal temperameut of the notes. The 
music obtained from these instruments is never 


agreeably in tune ; it is deficient in richness of 
effect and is generally insipid. So, while har* 
monitims are quite good for beginners to learn 
music in its elementary stage, their use should 
be discarded for advanced stages, as their notes 
are not in the natural concordant relation to 
each other. The tempered notes are called 
enhwiBOBic iiot6S« 



Chapter VI 

SCALES. 

Qrama and Qrama Ragas ; Marchhana ; VikrJta 
I notes obtained from Murcbhanas ; Old Parent 

I ssales [ Marga and Oeshi ragas. 

IN the previous ohapters we have seen what 
musical notes were in use at different periods 
I from the time of flatnakara up to the present 
day. These were nob fixed in a haphazard 
manner, but scientifically. After determining the 
concordant series of intervals in the octave of 
22 shrutis taken from to iS, the first attempts 
were naturally directed towards forming other 
scales, by putting the different notes successively 
in place of the main note and the subsequent 
notes following at the correct intervals. This 
gave the different grimas, of which we have 
seen three were recognised in the old days, the 
^ Shadja, the Madhyama and the G^ndhira gramas 
{vide table on page 33—34], Of the other four 
gramas, Nishdda grama worked out to almost 
the same as G^ndhira gr^ima. Eishabha and 
Dhaivata gramas, which were similar (except 
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for the position of w), altered the position of 
Nishilda, from which all the main scales were 
gnppoaed to start and were hence not adopted ae 
gramas. Panchama was nearly the same as 
Shadjagrdma. 

Fixing the three gramas* the next series of 
scales were formed by placing their main notes 
a , « , and »! , successively in the position of each 
of the other notes. Thus for each grdma there 
were formed seven scales or twenty-one in all. 
This process was called Mdrohhand = 
swooning) so called because the main note, as 
if in a trance, placed itself in the position of each 
other note. Bach such scale was given a name, 
Mhrchhands for the Shadja grdma are given 
below. From these and the mnrohhands of 
Madhyama grd,ma all the vikrita notes of 
Eatnakara, or for the matter of that of the whole 
Indian music, are obtained. These have been 
indicated. 




Muralihana Murolibana Murehhana Murchhana Miarebhana Miirehbana Murchhana 

ofH. Of^. of»r. of?r. ofi| Ofw. off%. 
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There were perhaps other methods too o£ 
forming scales in old days, but they are not 
known at present. IS or is it possible at this 
distant age to say which of the old scales then 
known as grama ragas ( JlW ?T>n: ) corresponded 
with the scales noted above, except of course 
Shadja and Madhyama gramas. Sharngdeva 
names 30 grama ragas classified under five 
classes, viz. 

1 . Shuddhas or pure — 7 in number, 

2. Bhinnas or different, perhaps with a 
modified series of intervals— 5 in number, 

3. Gauras, perhaps coming from Gaura 
country— 3 in number. 

4. Vesaras or mixed ones—S in number, 
and 

5. Sadharana or ordinary, used by the 
public — 7 in number. 

Sharngdwa says they differed from each other 
in the absence or presence, more or less, of Vakra 
or turning notes (see Chapter IX) and Gamakas 
{tanas and alankaraa — Chapter X), in the slow or 
quick succession of notes, and in the use of the 
different Sthanas (Tara, Madhya and Mandra 
Chapter II), He knew only fifteen of these 
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having been used to form rdgas or songs. Some 
of the names of these grdma r^gas still obtain in 
the present-day Indian music, e.g , Kukubha and 
Hindola, but it is difl&oult to say if the tunes 
really continue the same. I he old scales have 
thus only an academic interest. The following 
facts are however noticeable !•— (1> The mdr- 
chhand of Panchama is the same as Madhyama 
gr^ma, (2) except in this mdrchhand, the note 
Panchama is a fixed one so far as the Shadja 
grdma is concerned, (3) The mdrchhan^ of 
Nishddaisthe same as the current main scale 
or Shadja grama of the new Indian music. 

The books written after Ratndkara have their 
own scales called melas ( s ) or Janak melas 
[scales from which ragas are derived, the word 
Janaka, meaning “ father”]. These differed from 
the old scales in that while the latter were 
derived from the particular series of intervals 
by the process of grdmas and mdrchhands, and 
were the producers of the several vikrita notes, 
the post-Ratndkara scales were formed tfrom the 
shuddha and vikrita notes already found out. 
and hardly followed any fixjed series of intervals . 
In these J anak melas, the following points are 
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supposed to have been observed (I ) That they 
should contain all the seven notes whether in 
the shuddha or vikrita forms, and (2) that the 
notes should be used in the correct order in 
both ascent and descent, i.e., ft, n, n, w, 
ft in ascent and ® ft, w, % % «i, ft, in descent. 

The Indian terms for ascent and descent are 
iCrohana or Anuloma ( ) and 

Avarohana ( ) or Viloma ( ftlftl ) respect- 

ively. 

R^gavibodha mentions 23 Janak melas, and 
Swaramela KaMnidhi 20. Ohaturadandiprakasha 
and Sangltasdrdmrita calculate the possible num- 
ber of Janak melas in the following manner : 

The octave, we have seen (Chapter III) is 
divisible in two parts called Purvinga and 
Uttardnga. These are taken one from « to 
and the other from <I to S ^double.] For this 
purpose a, and 'll are taken as fixed ; only the 
intermediate notes ft and n in Purvanga and ^ 
and ft in Uttaranga are taken as changeable. 
From the table on pages 4(5 —48 it will be seen that 
these works recognise four variations between 
and (R , and four variations between R and « 
[double], 'rhe middle two of these having two 
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names in each [vide column 4 of the table]. 
By taking combinations, we therefore get 
six combinations for each of the two groups, 
or 6 X 6 — 36 scales altogether. But this is 
taking « as a fixed note, which is not the 
case, there being another called Varali Madh- 
yama. Hence there can be 36 more scales with 
this Madhyaraa, or 72 scales altogether. Names 
have been allotted to each of these 72 scales. 

It will be seen from the table referred to 
that the interval between some of the notes to 
form these scales would be only one shruti, which 
is hardly allowable, and the number of the 
actually usable scales would be much reduced. 
As a matter of fact, these two works mention only 
nineteen of these as in use in their time. Venka- 
tesliwara, who calculated out these scales, himself 
says that he did so only in academical interest. 

These old scales could not be of much use to 
us now as their Shuddha n, and do 
not find a place on our gamut (vide table page 
46 — 48) and although the names of many of the 
old scales coincide with the present-day scales, 
strictly speaking the two are not the same. The 
latter therefore require a separate treatment, 
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Tory much oa the same lines no doubt. This 
will be done in the nest chapter. 

It may be mentioned of the later post- 
Ratnakara writers, to their great credit, that they 
tried to release music from the fetters of the old 
grama conventions, even if it was quite scientific, 
and enlarged its scope, so necessary to the 
development of a fine art. No doubt, in India, 
the general public has never confined itself to 
the conventional music, and the songs were from 
very early times divided into two classes, called 
Marga (*rpi) and Deshi ( the former 

strictly following the rules fixed by the old 
music-makers like Bharata and used in worshipp- 
ing gods and invoking their blessings, the 
latter being those sung by different people in 
different parts of the country according to their 
taste, thus being more popular and pleasing. 
The present tendency, however, of banishing 
shrutis or grama out of our music altogether is 
not very wholesome. 


Chapter V!l. 


NEW SCAL.es. 


Grama Ragas in Current music; New Vikrita notes 
obtained from Murchhanas ; ilew Shadja and 
Panchama become Fixed notes ; New 
Parent-Scales worked out. 

(^UR present main scale is, we have seen, the 
Nishdda mdrchhana of the old main scale, and 
has the following series of intervals between 
and ST: — Shadja to Rishabha, 4 shrutis; 
Rishabha to Gandhara, 3 Shrutis ; Gandhara to 
Madhyama, 2 shrutis ; Madhyama to Panchama, 
4 shrutis ; Panchama to Dhaivata, 4 shrutis j 
Dhaivata to Nishada, 3 shrutis; and Ifisbada 
to Shadja (double), 2 shrutis. From this scale, 
the process of mdrchhand, as explained in the 
previous chapter works out the following seven 
scales I— 
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Old Madh- 

jama-giimaj 
vHe table, 

p. 33-34. 





The followiag facts are noticeable in tb® 
above Miiroliliana table:— (I ) The mdrchhaniof 
Eishabha is the old Shadja-gfatna miin scale. 

(2) The miirchhand of Dhaivata is the old 
Madhyama gr^ma. 

(3) The Miirohhanas of Q-^iadh4ra, Madhyama, 
and Niahida, give all the Vikrita notes in use in 
the present-day music. There are two additional 
modifications of u and each a shruti higher 
than the Shuddha n aud J*. They are thus the old 
Chyuta Madhyama dsCndhdra and Kaishika 
Madhyama. The Miirohhand of Panchama also 
gives % and Komala each a shruti lower. These 
are the old Shuddha Dhaivata and Nishdda res- 
pectively. Although we do not recognise these notes 
(B sharp or Pythagorean B, F sharp, A, and a 
semitone flatter B of the European music) as 
separate notes, they give the correct music, and 
it is a matter for consideration if aay of them 
should not be re-introduced. We shall come to 
this later on. 

(4) The note Panchama does not undergo 
any variation, except in the Madhyama grama 
and the Murohhand of NishMa. where it becomes 
identical with Tlvra Madhyama. 


The fact that) a murcb liana of the Shadja grama 
could also produce the Madhyama grama, which 
was also noticed in the cast of the old scales, has 
helped in the amalgamation of the latter grdma 
with the former. This, in tarn, made the noDe* 
Shadja as a fixture, for there can now be no scales 
or ragas (songs) withoat this note. In the time 
of Sbdrngdeva, when Madliyama grama was in 
use in which Madhyama and not Shadja was 
taken as the chief note, there used to be songs 
without Shadja. 

The amalgamation, or rather abolition, of the 
Madhyama grdma, which had variations of Pan- 
chama also, left this note also as one not under- 
going any change. Hence, in the present-day 
music, and are both fixed notes, the former 
being indispensable at the same time. 

(5) The Mfirehhand of Madhyama associates 
the tfvra madhyama with Panchama, from which 
it is two shrutis lower, and with other Shuddha 
swaras. L'he note also occurs in the Mfirchhani 
of Nishdda, as a modification of Panchama, where 
itk two Shrutis higher than the Shuddha ®t, which 
is itself present, and is associated with the other 
Vikrita swaras. Tivra if, therefore, suits well 
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j with many of the notes, and is almost next to « 

! in importance. 

Of these Miirchhana-soales, the main one 
(that of 5r) is known as Bilavala (old names 
Shankai’abharana or Shanfearabhiishana) *, the 
^ Murchhan^ of G-indhdra, with it a shrnti lower, is 
called Bhairavi ■ that of Madhvama, with -*! a 
shrdti lower;, is called Yamana or Iinana. Oha- 
fcnra Pandita prefers to call it Kalysini which is 
also the old naine ; the other fonr not being in 
use now. Bhairavi and Kalyaai, it may. be 
noted, are the Panohama and Dhaivata 
eixhauds respectively of Aladbyama grama. The 
three scales, Bilavaba, Bhairavi, and Kalyanl, of 
the present-day music are therefore grdma rigas. 

Before applying the other process of obtain- 
ing scales, it is better, in order to facilitate 
writing, to give short names to each of the notes 
(including Vikritas) ; the full system of notation 
will be dealt with later on. "We shall call Shadja 
as ^ (sa), Komala Eishabha as ^ (ra), Shuddha 
or Tivra Rishabha as (ri), Komal Grandhara as 
SIT (ga), Shuddha or Tivra Gandhara as (gi) 
Shuddha or Komal Madhyama as (ma), Tivra 
Madhyama as # (mij, Panchama as ’<1 (pa), Komala 
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DMvafca as W (dha), Shuddha or tivra Dhaivata 
as (dhi), Komal Nish^da as m (na), aad Shud- 
dha or Tivra Nisbada as (ai)* Ihese notes in 
Mandrasthaua will be denoted with a hyphen (-) 
below and those in Tdrasthana with a hyphen 
aW tb^. P-obama in o.and,.,tbaaa will 
be 1 (pa) j and Sliadja double on ia Tatasfcnama 
as i (si). The series of notes in a scale or 
tune is called its sargam ), the word 

being composed of the first four notes of the 

Saptaka. 

To form the scales, the saptaka is to be 
considered as oousistiug of two parts, the 
pfiryfinga to n or # ) and the Uttaranga 
(H to « The parvauga with can have four 

variations, vis-t (1) ^ ^ j ’ ^ 4 — 

(3)«, ’d , »Tr , W, and (4) ?r , ^ 

Similarly with wl, it has also four variations, o*a., 

(5) « , ’>11 , ’ft ) (6) ?I, ’t, >ft> (>) 

and (8) « , , ftt , ’ft ■ The uttar^nga can also 

have four variations, oi?., (I) 1 ^ ’ 

(II) >1, sft, ’St, (IH) * 1 , «ft r ’n , ?! , and 
IV) *1 , , ’ft I Combining the four varia- 

tions of the purvanga having nos. (1) to (4) 
with those of uttaranga nos. I to IV we get 
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4 X 4 or sixteen scales. Of the purv^nga mth 
the No. (7) is considered a bad combination 
and is never used, the other three can combine 
with the variations of uttarange without 
(which is not used with nos. II and IV. 

So there could be 3 X 2, or six more scales. The 
total number of the parent scales or Janaka 
melas could therefore be twenty-two. 

Of these the following only seem to be 
in use : — 


.iD 

a 

a 

CoiBbma“ 

tion. 

: Names of tbe soales. 

SargaiH or tlie arrange* 
ment of ibe notes. 





1 

1 + 1 

Bbairavi ; <>^<31 

name, Todi 

^ tr »iT »i ’ii sjf « 

2 1 

{ 

2 “1“ i 

Vasanta Bhalravi 

%#t) ; also 

called Bakulabba- 

rana 

€ »ft w «nf str « 

3 

2 + II 

Bhairava (^7?) • old 

name, maiava Ganda 

TT W ’ll ^ 9 

4 ^ 

2 + in 

VegavaMni 
old name. 



Nismbet. 



pi 


, ''t 

^ ' I .?!/ 

iisii^i 
, : 
!:.5; 


Combina- 
tioii< 


10 


11 


1,1 SarsratD or the arrange - 
Names of the scale.'. , |[ient of the notes. 


2 + IV 

3 ■+ I 

3 + III 

i 4- III 

4 + IV 

5 4- II 

6 + II 


iChhayavati (? 5 FIT^), « ?T Sit ’S 

oid name. 


Asavari {nm^) ;i sft SIT 5R S v« 5|T ^ 

old name, Nata- 
Bbaira?!' %#)| 

ICafi oldj^T’ftsnW't^’Tfi 

name, Sri (sfjf) 

or Haripriya. 

Khammaoh (lOTfg) ; ^ 

old name, Kam- 
bhoji 

Bilavala ; | sft tt S ^ 4 i 

old name S ban- 
ka rabbaran a 

(JOisnsRoi). 

Todi ; old 

name, V a r a 1 i 

Purvi • [old 

name, Hamakriya 

ItTOfiesil) and 

K a m a V 4 rdbana 


S^TsiTsfts^sft ST 
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Combina' 
tioE, 


Mames o! the scales. 


li 


MiirvIL (3|P3l) ; 
name, (jaraakaknyaj 
O' a m a n a s hrama 


18 , 


6 + IV 


[ 8 + IVj Kalyani 

! or Iman f , 


Sargam or the arrange- 
meat of the notes. 




ig ft jft # ^ 


OE these 13 agaiu, Nos. 2, i, and 5, are very 
rarely used, and it is only the rernaining l‘> that 
are in cotmnoa use Chatura Pandita and other 
music-masters like P. V"ishnu Nar^yana Bhat- 
khande, P. Vishnu Digambara have therefore 
fixed upon these iO janaka melas 'parent scales) 
only. It may however be mentioned that neither 
these 10 scales, nor the 1 3 mentioned above, nor 
the possible 22 scales, nor even the 72 scales of 
Venkateshwara, mentioned in Ohaturdandi pra- 
kashika, can singly be made to cover all the 
tunes or rdgas now current, for there are a good 
number of those which require the use of both 
the gaadhdras, madhyamas, or nishddas. For 
instance, the tunes I man Kalytoa . Keddri, 


Kmoda etc., belonging to the Janaka mela 
Kaly^ai, the tunes Kalingra, Ramakali, Lalit etc., 
belonging to Bhairava, and the tunes Pdrvl, 
Parja etc., belonging to Purvi, require both the 
Madhyamas each; the tunes Soratha, Desha, 
Jaijaiwanti, etc., belonging to Khammach, and 
the tunes Pilu, Barwa, Miyan bi Malar etc., 
belonging to Kafi, each require both the nishadas. 
This could be niefc by a few alterations or com- 
bination of two or more scales. As an example, 
Kalydni may be replaced by a scale haring both 
the madhyamas, Iman Kalyana, which tune 
has both the Madhyamas; Purvi and Bhairva 
may be combined under the name halingra 
which, !iS in use at present, has both the madhya- 
mas. Similarly, Kafi and Khammaoli may be 
blended into one Jaijaivanti wiiich tune, requires 
both nishadas and both gandbaras, thus combin- 
ing the two janaka melas with the advantage of 
the two nishadas. 

This will further reduce the number of 
Janaka melas, but the change is not likely to be 
of any great advantage, as the memory will have 
to be additionally taxed in the case of the tunes 
with one madhyama or one nishada only ; for 
after all the Janaka. melas apparently serve no 
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others purpose than helping in remembering 
what swaras (notes) each tune has. 

The musical instruments which require 
changing of stays or frets to form different 
scales, called Thaths («r) in this case, have some 
use for the Janaka melaa. Sitirs and similar 
instruments, like T^tJs etc., are perhaps the only 
such instruments, but they do not confine them- 
selves to the above named ten scales. Some 
works on SMr recognise more and some less 
number of scales, not necessarily corresponding 
-vfith the above ten. Kalyana, Kalingra, and 
Jaijaivanti are recognised scales or thd.ths. Desha 
having two nishadas, is also recognised. The 
Sit^r in fact is designed to have two madhyamas 
and in one of the two sthanas (octaves), two 
nishadas also as it was realised by the inventor 
of the instrument that there were several tunes 
with both forms of these notes. 


Chapter VIII. 




RELATION OF NOTES WITH EACH OTHER. 

Affinity of notes ; Samvadis Vivactis &c Shruti s 
necessary to determine affinity ; Danger 
discarding Shrutls. 

In Ohapfcei* 11, ifc was noticed that two notes 
differing in pitch are relatively more or less 
concordant and pleasing to the ear, according 
to the frequency of coincidences of their vibra* 
tions in a given time. The number of vibra* 
tions in each note of the present-day Indian 
mnsio as noted in Ohapter IV for the main 
notes, and for the vikrita notes, as caleulated by 
the shruti intervals of those notes, from the main 
notes, noted in Ohapter V are as follows : 
540,^—576,5af~-.607|, nr— 648, ift-675. ?i— 720. 

759f or 768 accordingly as it is calculated 
from '<r or n, ’1—810, ^—864, 9il|, sif 

— 972, — 1012-1 andvs— 1080. The following 
table shows the number of coincidences in a 
second, which is the measure of concordance or 
affinity each note bears with another. 
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From the table it is evident (I) that with 
all its association with the Komala notes, as was 
noticed when tmirchhanas were worked out, has 
little or no affinity with *11 a ad sit, and this is per- 
haps the reason why *tT is never used with#, 
and the combination ha,s been discarded 

[oidfi Chapter VII, page 69]. 

(2) The highest affinity of the notes is with 
those at intervals of 13 and 9 shrutis, or express- 
ing in terms of main notes with the 5th and 4th 
notes. The latter are called Samvadis ( #11# ), 
which term will be explained lower down. 

(3) in the cases of # and and H and 
which have the relations of 4th and 5th with 
each other, the matter is however different, the 
affinity for the pairs being very low. This is due 
to the fact that the shruti intervals of the two 
pairs are not 1 3 and 9, but 12 and 10 in one case 
and 1 1 and 1 1 in the other, ?r and # have also the 
relation of J 1—1 1 and there is little affinity be- 
tween the two notes. It seems necessary that for 
the first pair, the Dhaivata note should be a 
shruti flatter than #, i.e., 3 shrutis above Panoh- 
ma, or the same note as the old shuddha Dhaivata 
of the Indian music, or the note A of the Euro>* 
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pean music. For the second pair, a new Nishada, 
a shruti lower than sn or 9 shrutis from *1 is 
necessary. This is the same as our old shuddha 
Nishada. The introduction of these new Vikrita 
notes was also indicated by the Mdrohhands 
Chapter VII]. The sharpening of nt and m 
noted there would not then be necessary. 

The number of vibrations of the new Dhaivata, 
which we shall call dh ( W ) would be SOU and 
its affinity with other notes would be W *180, 
jft -225, « -180, ^ -90, ^ -113, and so with 
the first three it could be used with a much 
better advantage than W or Similarly, the 
number of vibrations of the new Nishada, which 
we may call n ( W ) would be 980, and its affinity 
with ?t andw and»ft would be 192, 240, and 
192 respectively, so that as a samvadi of *1 and 
when used with VT it would sound much better 
than the other forms of Nishada and with 
better than wr. For this defect, in no raga or 
tune is Nishada ever used with Madhyama as its 
samvadi although the two bear 4th and 5th 
relations. 

In respect of their relations and use in 
ragas or tunes, Ratn4kara mentions four classi- 
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fications of the notes, mi , vadf, samvadi, vUMi, 
and anuvSidf. The note which is frequently 
used in a raga is called Vadi meaning a 

speaker or dictator) because it determines the 
character of the tune. Two notes which have 
8 and 12 shrntis between tuem, Le., which are 
at 9bh and lith shrntis from each other, are 
mutually called sainyddfs meaning similar 

or equal]. The pairs Nisnada-G'aadhd,»’a .md 
Eishabha-Dhaivata are Vivd,dis meaning 

quarrelling) to other Vadi notes and to each other. 
Vivadis form a sort of opposition, as being the 
second samvadis to the samvadis of the Vadi 
note, they can assert themselves against the Vadi 
note, and may alter the import of the tune. 
In particular cases, therefore, they have to be 
avoided, or sparingly and carefully used. The 
rest ot the notes are called Auuvadis 
which help the Vadi and Samvadi notes, as do 
the servants their masters 

In our present’day music, as also iu the 
later post- Eatnakara music, the last two, 
Vivd.di and AnuvMi, have no real significance, 
although the terms have been preserved 
The notes left out from a tune, or very sparingly 
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Amivadi, 


Samvadi. 


¥i?adi 


SamvadL 


Vivadi,* 


Aaii¥adi 


m 

w 

n 


»r, 

% n 

% 


t, *1, «l, sf, 

% »l, ^ 
ft, *1, V, «l, ^ 
% ft. W, 

’sr, n, w, % ft 

% ft, *1, % «r 


It will be seen that the chief viv^dis are the 
main notes either following or preceding the 
yddi main notes (the other being only the second 
samvMi of the same). When these positions 
are occupied by ?f, ^ or 'I, there is no vivadij as 
it is only the ft, n, ft and W that become vivadis 
according to Ratnakara In the present sense 
of the term, and n do become vivadia. However 
being the main note it has always to be assisted 
by one or the other of its samvadis ^ and "I, 
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so that there can now be no fenne with both n 
and q being absent. # may take the place of 
?r in certain oases. 

The interval between two adjacent notes is, 
we know, 2, S, or 4 shratis, and sometimes 
according to some books 5 or 6 shratis also; 
but the latter are, in fact, ratios between a note 
and its third, almost invariably in the case of 
the 6 shratis interval. Hence as virMis form 
adjacent notes, we may conclude that intervals of 
2, 3, 4, and 5 shratis do not make for affinity, i.«., 
the pairs with intervals 2-20, 3-19, 448, and 5-17 
are bad combinations. The pair 8-14 is also not 
found a good combination in practice, probably 
because this interval always occurs between a tivra 
(sharp) and a komala (flat) note between 
and WT, q and and and wr), which oorabination, 
excepting the case of # already noticed, is incong- 
ruous. Among the fourths and fifths (samvadis) 
we have already seen 1141 and 12-10 are not good 
combinations, although the latter is not infrequently 
allowed for want of a correct Dhaivata in the 
present gamut. Hence the pairs of notes having 
good affinity are those with 943, 745, and 6-16 
intervals. This is evident from the affinity table 
also. 
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The following statement gives the notes in a 
more convenient form showing the comparative 
affinity of each note, main as well as vikrita, 
with the rest. It divides the latter in four parts : 
(a) are the samvadis, i.e., those having 13-9 
shruti intervals, (6) the anuvadis, with 7-15 and 
6-16 shruti intervals, (c) the neutrals which I 
shall call nirvadis and which include vivadis, 
and (d) vivadis separately, which term must, I 
think, be confined to its original sense given in 
Ratnakura as interpreted and explained above. 
These are generally with 4-18 and sometimes 
3-19 shruti intervals. Madhyama and Panchana 
have also been shown here although not taken 
in Ratnakara. 

Statement showing relations of notes to each 
other. 


1 

Sani- 

ADOvaclis. 

Nirvadis. 

Tivadis. 

€ 


% m, WT 

SfT, 5ft, ft, Jft 

ft,Sf 



V, ST 

m, % 5!i, ft, ft 

*ir, ft 

^ ' 


; 

% ft, % -ea 

ft 

(nearly) 



Aiiii?adis« 




«!I *rT, w ! <9, « ft !ft, wt. ^ ?f 

*ft «r w, tr ift, ft, «, «ft, % 5JT, 91 ft 

! (nearly) 

U jJT.^r ,11 ^ , 

sft, 9T I sr,?^,^ ^ 

’I I 9r, ft 1 5lt, m, 5iT, »ft *j, qr, ift, 9T w, «ft 

Tift I 91. nt 1 39, ?t sji, »ft, % nt, ft, !ft #,59 1 

# I 9t . j 9T, # 9, 5ft, ijt, ?t, 5ft, irr 39 

*«T j *n 1% ft 99, W, #, 9T, ?f, *ft, # 

5ft j 5it, # I ft, »| ^gr, 5IT, 39, 9T 


From the above statement it would be evident 
how defective it is to take the samvadis as 4th 
or 5th notes from the Vadi note, without any 
reference to the interval, but tbis has to be done 
after discarding shrutis, which is the present-day 
teadency. For instance, taking Panchama as a 
samvadi of rishabha when, the latter is komala 
will surely be incorrect, but yet it is shown as 
such Ohatura Pandita in his Laksha Sangita 
and Md. Nawdbali Khan in his Maarifun Natgmat 
do so in the case of the tuue.s Gauri (#ff) and 
Shriraga which are included in the Purvi 
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Chapter IX. 


TUNES. 

Vakra or obiique notes and tunes. Tunes with 7, 6 , 
or 5, notes. Murchhanas. Possible number of 
tunes. Ample scope for addition of tunes, 

JN Chapter VII we have found out the possible 
number of scales known as Janaka melas 
from which ragas are derived or, to say more 
correctly, the notes of which form the basis of 
the several ragas or tunes. We have seen there 
could be 22 janaka melas. If we substitute *1 for 
sff in the ubtarangas to be used with the purvan- 
gas containing i(ft, which it was shown in Chapter 
Vlil has good affinity for sf and none for *tT, we 
could have three more such scales with the 
uttaranga sf ^ is not admissible as 

the interval between and is only one shrnti. 
in this chapter it is intended to determine the 
possible number of tunes, and that in practical 
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somewhat different meaning from what it naa oeen 
given when the process was used to obtain V^ikrit a 
B waras, and original melas or scales {vids Chapter 
VI]. Here it simply means modulation or raising 
and lowering of sounds in music so as to form 
melody. The rise or successive ascent of notes 
(i.«. going from a note of lower pitch to one of a 
higher pitch) is, as we have seen, called Arohana, 
and the fall or descent (i.e., going the other way) 
is known as Avarohana in Indian music. Every 
tune can be divided in two parts, one ascenditig and 
the other descending. It may happen that before 
reaching the extreme limit we may have one or 
more turns, e.g. This makes 

the tune tortuous and it is called Vakra mean- 
ing crooked or tortuous]. The note which gives 
the turn ( ^1 and sft in the above example) is 
also called Vakra, and it is conventionally held 
that the turning note belongs to the portion of 
the tune (Aroha or Avaroha) which follows it. II 
and sft, here, belbng to Avarohana or descent por- 
tion because they each precede a lower note. 
Some of the notes may be left out in a tune, 



a tune there must be at least 6ve notes, although 
two tunes, Shri ( ) and Malashri ( ) are 

sometinaes sung with four and three notes only ; 
also Hindola has only four notes in Arohana. 

There cannot, therefore, be more than two varjita 
notes in a tune, or properly speaking in each of 
the two parts of a tune as it is possible the Aro- 
hana of a tune may have on© set left out and tha 
Avarohana another, A tune or part of a tune hav- 
ing all the seven notes (either Shuddha or Vikrita) 
is called Sampdrna (#l4 meaning complete), that 
with only six notes is called. Shadava from 
^or meaning “ six and that with only five 
notes is "called Audava [ from meaning 
sky or Akasha, which, being the fifth of the five 
divisions of matter, stands for the number five]. 

The process of evolving tunes from the 
Janaka melas by employing the full or a smaller 
number of notes, as above, in both the Arohana 
and Avarohana nortions is called Murehhana. It 


STo. 1,— SampTiriia«SampTirna f.e., 

haying all the seven notes in both ascent and 
doscent ; 

hio. 2,— SampTSrna-Shadva ( ), haying 

seven notes in ascent and six in descent ; 

No. 8.— Samp-Audava (d having seven 
notes in ascent and five in descent} 

No. 4. — Shadava Sampiirna hav- 

ng six notes in ascent and seven in descent ; 

No. 5.— Shad Shadva (’W— vsrith six notes 
in ascent and six in descent ; 

No. 6. — ShM Andava ("sfr— with six 

notes in ascent and five in descent : 

No. 7. — Andava Sampdrna with 

five notes in ascent and seven in descent ; 

No. 8. — Audava-Shadava (siW TOl) with five 
notes in ascent and six in descent ; and 

No. 9.»— Andava Andava with five 

notes in ascent and five in descent. 

Not taking into account the vakra or oblique 
tunes that may be formed, these nine classes o£ 
Miirohhan^is can evolve the following number 
of tunes from each of the Janaka melas [parent 
scales] : 


No. 1 MurohliaQa will give oae tune 
No. 2 will give sis, as fT oauQofc be leffc oab. 

No, 3. When two notes are leffc out they 
almost invariably form a Samvadi pair. There 
are a few exceptions, whteh need not be 
considered in this general calculation. Leaving 
those with we have only five S amvadi pairs, 
vie., Rishabha-Dhaivafca, Rishabha-Panohama, 
Gdndhdra Dhaivata, Gandhdra Nishida and 
Madhyama-Nishida. This murchhand there- 
fore gives five tunes 

No. 4 will give six tunes, like No 2. 

No. 5, Arohana has six variations and each can 
have three corresponding variations in Avarohana 
one identical nofce and two samvadis) 
except I and ;i which can have only two, 
because W one of their Samvadis can not be 
leffc out. There can therefore be 6x3“2 or 16 
tunes under this inurchhana. 

No. 6. As said under No. 3, Avarohana can 
have only five pairs, and for each pair there can 
be two varjita notes in Arohana. Hence this 
murchhana gives 5x2 or 10 tunes. 

No. 7 gives five tunes, like No. 8 
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JSTo. 8 gives ten tunes, like No. 6. 

No. 9. There being five pairs of samvadis in 
each of the two parts, this murchhana will 
give 5 X 0 or 25 tunes. 

By this process of murohhanas we thus get 
84 tunes for each Jauaka mela, or say 90 tunes 
taking into account vakra or oblique tunes and 
those not covered by the data above. As we 
have 25 possible scales, including the three formed 
by introducing a new note w, the total number of 
tanas comes to 90 X 25 or 2,250. The 25 scales 
dMer from each other very slightly, so there will 
be a lot of overlapping of the tunes. For instance, 
in the case of scales 1 and "2 (ride statement 
on page 69) which differ only in Gandhara the 
tunes without this note Gaadhara will all be 
common. We can not therefore count upon 
more than say 2,000 tunes in all. 

This number is capable of increase to a 
certain extent, as different tunes are formed by 
adopting different Vadi notes, although the gene- 
ral scale may remain the same. On the other 
hand, tunes for being melodioas require appro- 
priate notes following each other, and any and 
^very combination will not do. There is besides 


another factor which tends to reduce the number 
considerably. The character of a tune is gene* 
rally distinguishable in the Arohana (ascent) and 
the Avarohaua portion only supplements or em* 
ballishes it. A Sampdrna aroliana does not there- 
fore generally admit of a Shadava or Audava 
avarohaua, which means that there are very few, 
if any, tunes coming under the classes Sainpdrua- 
Shadava and Sarnpiirna Audava. Similarly, 
Shadava arohana may have a Sampdrna or a 
Shadava avarohaua, but hardly an Audava avar- 
ohana. This almost nullifies the murchhanas 
Nos, 2, 3 and 6, or takes away about of the 
total number of tunes, thus leaving only about 
1,500, tunes in all. It is rather strange that Oha- ' 
tura Pandita in bis La&sha SaitffitO), ignoring all 
the raabricfcions and overlappings noted above, ^ 
and taking the old 72 scales of Venkateahwara, ' 
gives the number of possible tunes as 34,848. 

■He however says the number of good ragas is | 
limited by the fact that they have to be pleasing. 

The number of tunes in Hindustani music 

at present in use is near about 200. We could 
not expect anything better after centuries of 
neglect of the art by the intelligentsia, which 
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art, since the later Mohammedan period till very 
recently, has been entirely in the hands gener- 
ally of illiterate professionals. It may however 
be said to their credit that most of the tunes 
and essentials of the system have been well 
preserved by them, even though the principles 
leading to those essentials have been forgotten. 
An endeavour has been made in this treatise to 
establish these principles, in order that the essen- 
tials of the system preserved so far may not 
be discarded as baseless and disregarded in any 
additions that may be made in this direction. 
We have seen there is still a lot of room for any 
number of new tunes being added. 

The conduct of life is fast changing in India, 
new perceptions, new emotions and new ideas, 
amalgamating last and West, are displacing the 
old perceptions, emotions and ideas, Music 
will also have to shape itself to conform to the 
new state of things. It will be seen that our 
foundations are wide enough to take the new 
structure, without any change in the system. 
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6hapter X. 

RAGAS OR MELODIOUS TUNES. 

Raga defined. Its arrangement. Tanas. Alankaras 
Ban on Tivra Madhyama. 

word used for a tune in Indian music is 

Rhga (fPi). A raga is thus defined in Sangita 
Parpana^ 

f iasr f^'srnit s WT ; V n ’’ 

a raga is spoken of by learned men as that 
which is embellished with the colour of musical 
notes, has its separate tune and import, and is 
pleasing to the mind. 

Any and every tune cannot therefore be 
called a r%a, which must have the following 
distinctive features : 

{*) The notes composing it should be so 
arranged as to be melodious ; (*») any adjunct to 
it,e.g , a drone or a subordinate musical accom- 
paniment, either instrumental or vocal, must be 
in harmony with it ; {Hi) it should be clearly 



distinguisliable from other r^as. In Indian 
music, each rdga has been given a name; {iv} Its 
tune may be capable of conveying a particular 
emotion or idea ; (») It should be sung at a time 
when the state of mind conforms with its 
import, as otherwise it will not be pleasing. 

There is another thing which is very essen- 
tial for music, although not indispeusible for 
ragas, as distinct from songs. It is the rhythm 
or keeping time, known as Tala (hw) in Indian 
music. 

Coming first to the melodious arrangement of 
notes, we have in Chapter VIII investigated what 
affinity each note bears with the others. We 
have seen that Samvadis and Anuvadis are more 
concordant than others, and also have fouod out 
which of the pairs form good combinations and 
which not. The bad combinations noted there 
cannot be used when the component parts are' 
meant to be sounded together, but there is 
no objection to using them as adjacent notes, 
as parts of a bigger scheme because they do 
bear concordant relations with each other. 
For adjacent couples the bigger the intervals 
the more vigorous the combination, e. g.^ 
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shruti interval is more vigorous than a 6 shruti 
one, 6 shruti better than 5 shruti, and so on. 
We cannot however have the same interval 
repeated successively as it will be monotonous, 
and it is better to rise or fall with easy steps. 
Smaller and bigger intervals have therefore to be 
mixed up to make a tune melodious, ^i'he inter- 
vals in the sargamsof the following common tunes 
will iiluvStrate the point ; — 

Blmirava— 

Infeervals between ^ siiid ^ 2, 4 i 3 = 22 Shrafcis*.: 

Bhair^a— 

Intervals between S and ^ 2, 5. 2, 4. 2. 5, imS-J Shratis. 

■Malakosha 

Intervals between ^ and •SI B, S, €♦ 4,-B «» 22 Slirufcis. - 

Samvadfs (9 — 13 shrutis) or octaves (238hrutis)' 
are also used as adjacent notes occasionally, but 
not very often (the latter less often than the 
former) as Indian music approaches its notes by 
easier steps, not by leaps. This is done only 
in the way of relief from successive shorter 
intervals, It is known as “Ohhdta” (^) 
pieaning release or relief. An 8 shruti interval 
is bad and rarely used, except that *i ’sft S 
is sometimes used, but surely 41 would 
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be better, and it is dae to the absence of from 
our present gamut that J? ^ H has been allowed. 

The whole character of a tune cannot very 
well be depicted in all oases in one stretch from 
^ to ^i, and one or more turns have to be taken, 
which produce Vakra notes and make the tune 
itself more or less Vakra, as noticed already in 
the previous chapter. This is effected by intro- 
ducing what is called a Tana £ ?rR *]. Tana (from 
the root srqf, to spread) is defined as that which 
is used to expand a raga, and consists of a certain 
number of the notes put in different orders. 
It is one of the things about which there seems 
to be a muddle. Every one of the writers on 
music seems to consider it of great importance 
to give the possible number of Tauas, i.e,, 
L7 or 5040 for seven notes, L6 or 720 for six 
notes, L5 or 120 for five, L4 or 24 for 
four, L3 or 6 for three, 2 for two notes 
and 1 for one note for each mfirchhana, 
without any consideration whatever for over- 
lappings and to explain how they could be 
worked out. And yet the real use of so many 
tanas has been admitted as not being quite clear. 
It has been said in one place that out of these only 
84 are used for expansion of mfirchhanas or ragas. 



Tinas are of two kinds, Shnddha and Kdta 
[^"—illusive, not straight]. A Shnddha tina 
has all its notes in the natural order, either in 
ascent or in descent, as few and ft are 
Shnddha tanas of the three notes, ft, % and H, A 
Kita tana has not gob its notes in the correct 
order, ft « n, n ft »i, *i *t ft, and « ft *f, are Edta 
tanas of the same three notes. 

Sarmhya-i'hhrat^ an Urdu book written in 
1874, says that a tana consists of only four notes 
or less, and that any greater number of notes will 
take it to the category of a riga. This view seems 
to be correct. The book gives the number of 
Kiita tanas as 52, but nob how the figure was 
arrived at. Tanasen recognised Kilta tinas. 

The actual number of tanas between ^ and « 
from combinations of 2, 3, and 4 notes comes, 
after eliminating the overlappings, to 60 altogether, 
divided as follows : — 

Shuddha tanas : original mdrohhand, I ; two- 
note combinations, 5 ; thre6*note combinations, 
<4 1 four^note combinations 3. Kdta t^nas • 
three-note combinations, 8 ; fourmote com 
binations, 39. From the definition there can 
be no Kuta tanas for two note combinations, 
a.nf\ ■fni' nrdinarv Durposes of forming ragas, 


T),e tScas of t^o and three aotes give Vakra 
™ar»6. aidthoeeof thrt e and fear notes Vakra 
rSeas. Howerer a riga is not generally oaUed 
so! unless almost the whole of its Arohana or 
ATarohana takesa tortuous character. 

For embellishmeut, repetitions o£ the notes 

that enhance the melodiousness of a raga are 
introduced. This is generally done through 
the tdnas, both Shuddha and Kdta. The repeti* 
tiouis effected by the processes known as (1) 
Sphurana ( quivering s or using the notes 

twice ; (2) Tripu (f^S) or using them thnce ; 
(8) Eampana < isqjssr trembling or sbaMug), in 
which the notes are repeated several times but 
with shorter durations ; (4) Andolana ( 
swinging), in which notes are repeated so that 
one of a longer duration comes between those of 
shorter durations, e,g., W S ^31 ’R’W, ^ n ; 

(5) Abati ( trolling}, in which similar tanas 
of ascending notes follow in succession, e.^., 
a {N, 5 Pratyahati ( SCT# ), m 

w hich similar tanas of descending notes follow 
in succession, The tdnas 

us ed in this way are called alankaras ( 5 = 

an ornament) in Indian music, A good number 
{over 60) of these has been composed and men- 
tioned in the old books, and each given a name. 



Alaukiiras were considered a neoessitji as they are 
at present also, for good music. Bharata says, “a 
song without an alankara is like a night without 
moon, a river without water, a creeper withont 
flowers, and a woman without ornaments,” A few 
simple ones are noted below with their names, the 
full number can be seen in any of the old granthaa 
Sangitk Parijhtal or Sangitk Dorpana for 
instance, or in the Urdu book Ma&ri-fun Nagmkt 
bj' Mohammed Nawab Ali Khan Sahib of Sitapur, 
Bhadra— ft W, ^ W ft, *l W w, - - - 
Nanda— ^ftftwg, ftftjf*iftf^, - 
Jita—W *l ft saf, ft Wfi ft, • - . 

Bhala— « nftwwwft^r, ftwwiHlujl 

Bindu—cratw ft, ft ft ft n, - - - 
Trivarna— « ftnnw, ftnwWiH, - -- 
Akshepa — «r ft *i, ft *i w, w *t <f , — * 

Krama— ^ ftftwwiK, ftn»TWW»i, 

Kokila— ^ ft»T«rft*i«i, ftw w^ft nw tr, - - • 
Mahdvajra — s ftifft^ftuw, ftimn ftnwqf,- 
Mandradi— tr ftn?TW*iftwwft»ift«ft»iii, 

ft*iw«i'iw»rftft*mnftir»|ii,-.- 

Aooording to the ascent or descent of the 
notes Alankaras are divided into four classes 
called ’Varnas [ «fnif : ] When the notes are ascend- 
ing, the Alankara is called Arohi Varna ; when, 
descending it is called Avarohi Varna ; when the 
notes are both ascending and descending, it is 


called Sanobarf (fNi^ * changeable); when the 
notes return to the original note from which the 
Start was made or when there are repetitions the 
Alankiira is called Sth4| Varna [wt* standing]. 

The Alankaras have shuddha or vikrita swaras 
according to the rdgas they are usediin. Also the 
Varjita swaras in a raga must be left out in its 
alankdra also. In the present-day music, these 
alankaras are called Palta, Tdna or Tora when 
played on a musical instrument, when sung with 
the initials of the notes *i etc.) they are 

called Sargams (or Tanas of the Sargam) ; and 
when only the sound of the notes is uttered, leav- 
ing out the initials, they form what is called 
an alapam (WHTtnj). The last two are peculiar to 
the Indian music, and make the raga very pleas- 
ing and highly artistic. 

Each raga is supposed to have its vadi and 
samvMi notes, which mostly determine its import. 
These are either more frequently used than other 
notes, or used in such a way as to be prominent. 
Next to these, are their Anuvadis, and then the 
Hirvadfs. Vivadls are to be the least employed and, 
if likely to afiact the character of the tune, to be 
altogether avoided. If used at all they might 
oome in Avarohaua, ,not in Arohaoa. The 
Samvadis, Anuvadis etc, for each note have been 
worked out in Chapter VI 11. 
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It would not be out of place to not© down « 
tune to illustrate what has been said aboTe, and 
to show how music-masters arrange their ooni<> 
positions. It has been taken from a song, in the 
tune known as Hansa NUrQyan (f w ’TOW’H') in Pnrvi 
mela, composed by Ohatura Pandita, the author of 
Laksha Sangita^ and givenun Ma-arifun h[agm£t« 
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Interyals*“ 2 6 5 2 — 13**2 4 4 9 5 5 2 shnitis. 


The following things may be noted 

(1) Intervals from 2 to 5 shrutis have been 
mixed up, 

(2) These have been relieved in two places by 
introducing sarnvadi intervals of 13 and 9 shrn* 
tis. 

(3 ) There is no interval of 8 shrutis, nor any 
couple of adjacent intervals aggregating to 8 
shrutis. 

(4) There is a uniformity in diversity in both 
the parts of the song noted above. The begin- 
ning and end in each case are reversals of each 
other 

(5) IT »ft VT, Jft aft, « dt W « are the alankarai 
introduced. 

(6) « and ^ are noted in the book as Vidf 
and S4tnv4d|, but the way in which « has been 
used does hardly warrant for it the character of a 
?adf. 1 too although used rather profusely does 
not peculiarise the tune, which is, as will be seen, 
done by ift and VI. The tune Banm Bdfhffana is 
Audava-shd lava, in which ntl is entirely to be left 
out and wl used in avarohana only. <•!, and sft are 
not viv^dfs of either sr or v but are their ann- 
wadis. They are VivddisoE vftand VT It therefor© 
e,ppears more correct to take ift and W as Vld£ 
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and Ssiarddl in the tone Hama J^hrhyana than 
teking a and There seems to be a reluctance 
on the part of the post-Eatndkara musicians to 
make 5ft as Vddi due perhaps to the fact that 5sr is 
now the chief note and iftis notin good concord- 
ant relation with it ; but this is not a good 
reason, for tft is not in good relation with 
either, but there is no objection to taking it as 
V6di. For the same reason perhaps sft, which is a 
samvadi of # has also been banned. This is a 
matter again for the experts to look into. The 
campaign against untouchability should also be 
extended to music to increase the utility of the 
banned swaras like etc. 

In depriving 5ft of its VMfsm, it is necessary 
to get the Vadi-place taken by some other note» 
and, for this purpose, in the tunes which partic- 
ularly require the use of Jft , at and «r or 5S and 
5» are prolonged in their use. This is perhaps 
the case with the tune Eanf^a Nhrhyan too. 
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Chapter XI 

RHYTHM OR TIMING. 

Tala defined ; Matras and their diviaions ; difference 
with European tinting; Old Jati talas ; Present 
talas and their derivation from old talas. 

Santa and Vishama graba. 

'Y'HE element of time is as essential to muaie 
as to any otber affair of the world. As & 
regular snccession of sound-vibrations is necessary 
to make the sound musical, as a regular coiucidence 
of the vibrations of musical notes makes these 
notes concordant ; as an appropriate blending of 
concordant notes at proper intervals is required | 
to create melody ; so for good music it is essential 
that the component melodious pieces should 
follow each other at regular and appropriate 
intervals of time. This keeping of time waa 
effected in India by clapping of the hands, and 
was hence called Tala [toit clapping of hands, 
from ?wi a palm of the hand]. The practice is still 
in vogue. 

The instruments in use for the purpose are 
Pakhavaja, Mridanga, Tabid etc., which not only 
keep time but their street sounds, and parang andi 
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Oamaks (tanas) enhance the quality of music. 
Their basis of play, however, is the original tala, 
the rules of which govern them also. 

The interval between two claps or strokes, 
which is termed a laghu (iiif=small), is governed 
hy two considerations. (1) The smallest interval 
should be such that the hand may not get tired 
in the course of one raga or song, and (2) the 
other extremity should be in conformity with its 
function of keeping time, for if the interval be 
too big, the object would be lost. For the first, 
it was thought that the time taken by a beat of 
the pulse of a fairly-healthy man is the proper 
snaal lest interval and, for the second, about three 
times this interval. These limits cannot evidently 
be very hard and fast. 

Ihe interval is also considered in another 
way, viz.^ in terms of syllabic instants, called 
matrds [ 9n<9T]. A matra is taken as the shortest 
time in which a syllable could be properly 
pronounced. It was taken and perhaps 
correctly, that about three syllables could 
well be pronounced during one beat of the pulse 
Therefore a laghu ranges from 3 to 9 matras. 
Its usual value, unless specifically mentioned 
otherwise, is taken as 4 matras, and as such the 
following are its sub-divisions and multiples. 


8 Kshanas ('W) I lava jw, 8 Iavaa=al Kashfcha 
8 Kashthdasssl nimiaha 8 nimi3has,=* 

i; I Kala (*WT),4 kiild8=sanudrofca or an« or 

; virama 2 anaassl druta 2 drutas=asl 

I lagbu laghuasssl guru (p), *8 laghusssal 

pkta ('I5r), and 4 lagliusa 1 Kakapada 

An anu or virama is thus equal to one matra, 
and denoted by the sign U ; a druta=*3 matras 
with its sign 0 * a lagbu=»4 matras (unless speoi* 
fically mentioned to have other values) and has the 
sign = 1 ; a guru * 8 matras with its sign S i » pkta 
= 12 mdtrds with sign 3 ; and a kakapadas:16 
, mati’as with sign+. Three matras are denoted by 
) a combination of Virama and druta as iS, and ft 
I matras by a combination of Virama and laghu as If . 

‘ As is natural there is a lob of difference of 

opinions as to the time of a mdtr£, but the exact 
time is nob of any great consequence and need not 
worry us. What is necessary to understand is the 
values of laghu with reference bo matrds as noted 
above. On the time taken by a mdtrd. however, 
depends the quick or slow singing of a song, 
which is denoted by the term Laya f!iWa»motioa, 
from the root tlW to move]. When quick, it is called 
Druta laya [l|!i ■ quick] ; when slow it is called 
Vilambita laya (ftii#W=»retiard8d) ; the ordinary 
one being known as Madhya Laya [!Ji«t=»middle}. 
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The approximate European equivalent to a. 
matra is half a crotchet, which makes the ordin- 
ary laghuas equal to a minim, the laropean sub- 
divisions being as follows, 1 semibreve, *382 minims 
«== 4 orotchets=8 quavers==16 semiquavers =32 
demi-semi-quavers. There is in this respect a little 
difference in the European and Indian systems. 
While the European semibreve and its sub-divi- 
sions represent the time for which a particular 
note is sounded, the Indian laghu etc. show the 
interval between two strokes of the tala, without 
any reference to the notes. The notes may of 
course be fitted in as desired by the singer withiu 
the interval, but the tala has been treated by the- 
Indian musicians independently of notes and tunes» 

As has been said above the convenient interval 
between tala strokes is a laghu ranging from 3 to 
9 matr4s. Smaller intervals of one and two matras 
and bigger ones of more than 9 matrfe were also 
in vogue in the old music, but generally mixed up 
with the standard laghu interval. These were used 
in the playing of pakhavaja. In the current Indian 
music a two matra interval is the only exception. 

Several intervals, either of similar or different 
durations combine to form what is called a tala 
Of measure for the songs or parts thereof. In re- 
ference to the rhythmic instrn ments, pakhavaja. 
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•fcabla etc. the measure is called feheka j^=“a fixed 
arrangement]. The combinations are written iu 
the notations of the intervals given above. For 
instance, 010 represents a tala of 7 raatras con- 
taining three strokes, the first of 3 inatris, the 
second of 4, and the third of one matra. The 
notation is known as Anga or body of the 
tala as it shows its composition. 

Tue old music-makers devised seven talas 
known as Jaci talas =»cla33 or species) from 
which all the other talas were derived. These 
are as follows : 
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0 

Hames of 
the talas. 

Nota- 
tion or 
Anga 

No. of matras |' 
taking Isghu of 4 ' 
matras . ■ 
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<3i 

a 

. Sf 

Names ol 
tbe talas. 

j Nota-' 
tion OF 
Aoga. 

' '■ : Ho. of matras 
.'takiBg laghn of 4 
matras. 

■■ "■ i 

No. of 
strokes* 

Possible modi- 
ications. 
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By changing the value of laghu to 3, 5, 4, and 
9 maferas 28 naore talas were obtained, Bach of 
these 35 talas was given a name The laghu was 
not given the value 6 or S matras perhaps because- 
these were doubles of 3 and 1. Some talas were 
also obtained by repeating one or the other of^ 
the small talas. The longest Mia that could be 
obtained from these Jati Talas without repetition, 
was of 29 matras, i.e. dhruva with the laghu of 9‘ 
matras but ordinarily talas of more than Itt 
mdtras were perhaps of rare use. In the time of 
Sharngdeva, however, we find talas of much 
greater length, reaching as much as 60 or 70 
matras but these were all meant for pakhavaja 
its parans and tanas and not for keeping time 
with hands. The following table gives talas up to 
16 matrds as worked out from the usual forms of 
Jdti taks. 
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Eaeh tala had, a* ia the ease now also, one of 
the strokes on which more stress was given than 
the others, and for the sake of contrast to make it 
more prominent the stroke, or more correctly 
speaking the mdtrd, directly opposite was given 
the least stress. The stroke following the stress* 
ed stroke is also sometimes treated in the same 
way to give prominence to the latter, The stress 
thus brought on a stroke was falso now called 
Sama [wi meaning composure after agitation). 
The strokes with little or no stress are now known 
as Kh4H (empty), the old name for which was 
Nishabda [fst : — without sound] ; all the other 
strokes being called oashabda [with sound]. In 
pakbAvaja, tabli, etc., the nishabda stroke is with- 
out a stroke on the left-hand side of the instru- 
ment which gives the fall or ihUn, sound. In some 
cases the instruments cease to play for a nishabda 
stroke, the player keeping the time in his mind 
only. 

In the present-day music, tila strokes of more 
than four matrds or less than two mitres are not 
generally used, so the longer strokes of the old 
tdlas have been split up in many cases, the second 
part being given a Khdlf; and the old one m4tra 
stroke is Joined to the preceding or the foil owing 

stroke. 

8 
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. The following table gives the important t^la& 
in current use, with their composition and the 
corresponding old jdti td.las from which they have 
been derived, The sama and kbaii points have 
also been indicated. 
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taken as the 
Hlipaka of five 
matras 
taken twice. 
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ras called Ye- been split up to 

datala vide supply Ebalis* 

[IS Yl]. The last druta is 

played as Khali 
ia tabla* 



Note : - It appears the names of Nos, 16 and 17 have been 
anter-ohanged, as the derivative Jati tilas suggest Afa for 
2^0. 16 and Dhruva for 17 

From tli6 JEti tal8)S it will bs soon thEt otily 

four strokes were origioally comtemplatsd, and 
it was by spiitting some of the strokes that in 
the present music we have more than four 
strokes, but in these cases the excess goes as 
Kh41i. Below are given a few talas which have 
more than four strokes. These were devised by 
old mudc-makers like Sharngdeva and others, 
^nd are still used, though rarely. 
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Tha strokes of pakhavaja or tabla are fit 
in accordance with the strokes of the taU 
noted above. Tanas have also been composed 
these instruments which, however lengthy m 
in the end come to the particular tala "the sat! 
of the two coinciding. 

The coincidence is known as Graha f sii 
grasp, or perhaps the softened prakrita form 
*iwr=s!a tie or knot]. When the two samas coinc 
regularly, it is called a sama graha (?W= equ 
otherwise itisa Vishama graha r^^W=irregula 
The latter is of two kinds : (J) Atfta in wh 
tho Sanaa of the instrumeiifc com Aft 


vishama to coincide later as explained above. 
But it is not alw^ays considered necessary to have 
this coincidence, in which eases however the 
distances naust remain uniform throughout. 

in some oases more talas than one are used ; 
particularly, in the old Indian music, two or three 
talas were mixed up in the sort of songs known 
as Prabandha. To go from one tala to another 
particular care had to be taken, so that the 
point of change might not be distinguished as 
abrupt. This could be effected by quickening 
or slackening the layas of tiie adjacent talas so 
as to get them blended together. 

The lava of a raga or song is determined by 
its subject and import ; a grave and solemn or 
plaintive raga requires Vilambita laya ; that ex- 
pressing sport, ridicule, or merriment, requires 
Druta laya, the Madhya laya being used for 
ordinary songs.. 

Below is given a raga, by way of illustration, 
to show its tdia and the corresponding tabla 
strokes. The tune is Imana with sama on the 
first syllable, or rather druta, the tala being 
Ohautdla. 


Tune, Imana—^^ I ’fflt I # i '»»» | jft 5f| | f, 

'? i d ni I ft 

X « ( f ) : i Ky 

Tdla, Chautald — f I ^ J fi i f i ^ 1 f t 

Tabla Strokes— i dhi dhd ( tin n£ } kit dlii i dhin 
na i kit tik 1 gid gin i 

If the song be sung in rhe tune Bhairam^ the 
notes will be as below : — 

q <T I sgq I qrm i « m \ >tt»t j ar fr i 
Hifri *r[*n i »T w i i q i q nri 

The Sanaa in this case shifts to the seventh syl- 
lable or fourth druta, so the sama of the tabid, 
stroke (dha-dbd) must be brought here to have 
the sama graha, otherwise the graha will be 
vishama, and not quite pleasant. 


Chapter XU. 

HARMONY- 

Harmony defined ; Forgotten in India ; Three kinds- 
of Harmony in Indian Music. 

W'hbn two or more coacjordant notes are 
sounded together, they form what is called 
Harmony. The Indian word for harmony is Laya 
!?pr= union, fusion, from the root #=fco adhere, 
to vanish) being in this sense different from the- 
word laya, used for the slow or quick motion of a 
tune in the previous chapter, In chapter VII I 
the relation of each note with others was investi- 
gated and it was found that pairs of notes with 
9 — IB shruti intervals, known as samvdidis, and 
6— -16 and 7 — 15 shruti intervals' le., anuvadis,, 
were concordant. An octave of a note is of course 
ooucordant to the latter, in European music the 
notes with 6 — 17 shruti intervals are also taken 
as concordant. 

For harmony, when a tune is played, its salient 
and prominent points are supplemented by sound- 
ing the harmonioal notes as mentioned above, 
whereby the sweetness of music is largely eu- 



haneed. The latter notes form a tune in them- 
eelves which the ear is capable of hearing dis- 
tinctly separately from the main tune, as also at 
the same time in combination with it; so that the 
effect is exceedingly pleasing. It is not neces- j 
sary that each note of the harmony tune should 
be concordant with the corresponding notes of the | ; 
main tune Discords are sometimes introduced, | 
as a contrast, to increase the value of the con- “i 
cords. The harmony tune is generally played in a 
lower octave or sthd.na. 

The art of harmony was well developed by the 
old Indian musicians, but it has become almost i 
extinct at the present day. All that we see of it j 
is the sounding with music of drones representing 
the main note, shadja. and its fifth, which provide ' 
harmony of a sort. The chief instrument for this 
purpose is the Tambura, which has three wires 
representing Shadja, and one representing Pan- 
chama. The Vfnd, the Sitdr, the Sarangi, and 
other similar instruments have also extra wires ^ 
or strings tuned to Shadja, Panobama etc., which 
resonate and enhance the volume of music, dhe 
Tdbla is also tuned with Shadja, or sometimes ^ 
with other notes if desired by the singer. '1 

Three kinds of harmony seem to have been | 

practised in India, Swara laya (W ot), ' 


Ansha lay a (wcr=a part) and Anyonya lay a 
[SF^p^esramntual]. Swara laya is the harmony pro- 
vided by the individual notes as in the case of 
drones and their samvddi apd anuvida s warns. 
The arrangemeut of the uttaranga being esaotly 
the fifth of the pnrv^nga in the Indian scale of 
music has the fieouliar advantage of providing 
harmony if desired, for a tune may be played in 
the ordinary manner and it may, at the same 
time, be pi tyed on the uttaranga of a lower 
sth^na, and the two will be in exact harmony. 
They will have what may be called shadja-pan- 
chama bhdva [«n5t=state3. 

In Indian music the sbh^i {wt=»any thing 
permanent) of a song or riga, which shows its 
full tune with all the necessary notes correctly 
arranged, is generally divided into two or more 
parts or ansha. These are in the same tala and 
used to be in the compositions of music masters, 
generally so arranged that if played together 
they were in harmony with each other. Thus if 
one instrument plays the raga from the beginning 
and the other at the same time starts from say 
the second part in a lower octave the two instru- 
ments will be playing in harmony. This is 
Ansha laya. As one part will be following the 
other without actually overtaking it, it may be 
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of the sun following the dawn without being able 
to catch it). It is called a fugne in European 
music. The sthdi of the tune Hansa Narayana 
given in Chapter X (page 101) and those of the 
tunes Irnan and Bhairavi given in the last chap- 
ter will be found with their parts to form fugues 
very nearly. This is shown below s— • 





The third kiad of harmoay (Anyanya laya, 
Nr obtains betv^een two ragaa of different 

tones. This is known as counterpoint in Euro- 
pean niu sic and is a difficult composition. The 
tunes inust, of course be sung or played on the 
same tala. The salient points of each of the tunes 
have to be concordant -with those of the other. 
The two tunes are heard separately, as also 
blended into one. They have what may be called 
Fatipatni Bhava £'7f^=shusband, «?gil=sswife"j. |n 
India, for several rdigas five or sis such tunes as 
would harmonise with them were composed. 
Ihese latter were given feminine names and were 
known as wives or r%ims of the former, which 
were called rdgas. The subject will be farther 
treated in a subsequent chapter. As has been 
said above, the art of harmony has been lost or 
given up, so that the ragas and raginis former- 
ly connected in harmony are treated now as alto- 
gether separate tnnes. They have gradually 
undergone changes and alterations, and in many 
oases do not harmonise as they did before. 


Chapter XI n. 

INDIAN RAGAS AND RAGINIS. 

R.C.S dilld,e.Ilate<l in dillerert 

neriods i S«r8an.» of Rnsat «’ tnnesol current 
Indllan music. Analysis of tunes 
by Music Experts. 

shalinow come to the different tunes in 
Indian music, and see how they are differenti- 
ated each other. The points of difference, 

we hare seen, ^ — 

(1) The Janaka mela to which the tune 
belongs, Chapter VII. 

The particular morchhana of that meia, 

vide Chapter iX, 

(3) The existence or otherwise 
Chapter X, 

Vadi and Samvadi 

were a few other points observed ip 
i (Jif)orthe note from 

which a tune commenced * Nydsa (wiW) or the 

which a tune ended ; Tara, the^^^^i^ 

to which the tune extended in the tdrasthdna , 
bote to which §30 tun^^ 


r iQ/i 1 


the Mandrasthdna ; Bahatwa or mention 

of the note which was used most in a tune ; and 
Alpatwa ('Ii91<!sr) or mention of the note whiohi 
was used the least or was left out. In the 
current music none of these, except the last and 
sometimes the first and second, is taken any 
notice of. 

One very important point of difference is the 
portion of the Saptaka, pdrvdnga or uttaranga, 
that is more impressire in a r%a. Some of the 
r%as show themselves in pnrvdnga (ff to tf) 
and some in their uttaranga f'l to 5r]. Also 
some are pleasing in their ascent (arohana) 
and some in descent [avarohana]. The Piirvdnga 
ragas are generally so in ascent and the TJttardnga 
ones in descant. 

The arrangement of the tunes has been 
different in different periods. The oldest, and 
perhaps the natural one, was taking the grama 
ragas first with their five divisions, Shuddha, 
Bhinna, Grauda, Vesara, and Sidharaaa, as alrea.dy 
noticed, vide Chapter VI, and numbering 30, 
These being rather abstract scales had Bhdshds 
( =a speech Or exposition), Vibhdshds and 
Antarbhashas (alternatives) which were the tunes 
that showed them in a more practical way. Then 


there were other r^Lgas and upar^gas and a lot 
of connected tunes known as r^gangas, upangas, 
bhashdngas. etc. Out of these ragas, bhashas, 

and angas, Shdrngdeva, the author of 8angita 

Boina/feara mentioned 264, including the old tunes 
as well as those current in his time. 

Among the post-Ratnakar writers there are 
some who take sis ragas with five or six r%inis 

to each, ascribing the arrangement to older mnsic- 
loaakers like Someshwara (or God Shiva), Bharata, 
^nd Hanumat. They go so far as to mention 
sons and daughters-in-law of each of the six ragas, 
which include almost all the tunes current in 
their time. It is not impossible that the old 
music-masters had some ragas for which they 
found out times allied to them in some way and 
called them their wives, but that all the rdgas of 
Indian music could be included within groups oi 
only six families is inconceivable, and a lot more 
of tunes must have been known to the old 
writers like Bharata etc. The rdgas and their 
raginis are not all the same with the different 
schools above, which shows that the tunes, 
although they retained the names, underwent 
many alhBrations in the course of time. 

These rdgas and riginis have been ascribed 
forms of men and women in different attitudes 


and states of mind. .This no doubt had reference 
to the sentiments expressed by the different tunes, 
bat as this aspect of music has long been lost, 
it is simply taken as poetic imagery and. no 
heed is taken of it. The tunes have now 
sot modided and a lot of iiuauthorised inter- 

CT' ' . 

polations has also been probably introduced, 
so that the descriptions given of the rd,ginis can 
hardly he indicated by their tunes. The subject 
will be dealt with farther later on. 

The rest of the post-Ratnakara writers divide 
the rdgas of their time under the several Janak- 
melas (parent scales) whose notes form the basis 
of those rigas. They are different in cases of 
different writers, showing the change that, as 
was natural, went on gradually. It is unneces- 
sary to mention the janaka melas or tunes of 
these old writers as their notes are not, we have 
seen, ail similar to oars. Their shuddha rishabha 
and shuddha dhaivata are not, for instance, 
represented by any of our present notes, and 
but for the difference in these notes our scale 
Bhairava would have heen the same as the old 
Sejujji, 

The classification of the r%as at the present 
day is also done in the same way, under the 
several janaka melas. The Sanskrita book Laksha 
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Sangitam i^ssiOUTTent) of Chatura Pandita treats' 
the subject very well giving almost all the impor* 
taut ragaa and rdginis of the current Hindustani 
music with their points of difference and coin- 
cidence. Chatura Pandita has also composed 
Hindi songs, known as Lakshana gita, which are 
Sung in the specific tunes, and give their special 
features, vddis, varjita swaras etc. The latter- 
are also given in the small Sanskrita book 
Maga Chandrikh. Every part of the country 
has in fact books, in its own dialect, on the subject, 
showing the particular notes used in each rdga 
or rdgini, its vadi, vivadi swaras etc. It is not 
therefore necessary to have all the matter 
repeated here, and only a few common current 
tunes are noted below under the different Janaka 
melas with their sargams and some important 
features. 
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The Sargame given above show how the tuaes 
differ from each other. It is however vmavoid" 
able that portions of different tunes should coin- 
cide. In oases of these portions being promi- 
nent ones, the tunes are said to be containing the 
others, or made up of two or more tunes. Indian 
inusic masters analysed a lot of tunes and endeav- 
oured to 6nd out their component tunes. It is 
however difficult to follow them, and more often 
than not they differ in their opinions, probably 
because the common points considered were dif- 
ferent by diiferent men. The tunes also perhaps 
got altered as time went on. It is not of much 
use therefore to note all these down here. Only 
a few of the common tunes are noted below by 
way of illustration. 

Statement showing (he analysis of tunes 


UompoKOlit fcururfs. 


Ifaiues o£ 

tiUfies, 


Eaga mala 


Matla-ni- 


Sarmaya- 


* julnm Porsian>: i-lshrat. 

H nd, written >, 

m 11,B. ■ ,g ten in ,874. 


Shuddha Tilaka Gaud Gond, 
Kalyana- and Kamoda Kamod and 

1 anka. 
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Oomponeut tunes- 


Names'^ of 
tanes* 


'Matla*El'BMin Sarmaja-i- 
Persian, I shrat, Urd&s 
written in written in 

1847. 1874. 


Raga mala 
Hindi, 
written in 
1798 


Bilayala 


Kalyana 

and 

Kidara, 


Kid^ra 


Knknbha. 
Furvi and 
Bilavaia 


Knknbba 


{Bilavala, Fur-' 
jvi, Eedara and 
‘l Ueogiri. 


KedrSj 

Kalyana, 

and 

Bilavala, 


Kidara 
Kalyana, and 
Bilavala . 


Hamira 


Kidara 
Kalyana, 
and Iman, 


Kidara, 
Kalyana, 
and Iman. 


Sbankara* 

bharana. 


Kidara and 
Bilavala* 


Kidara and 
Bilavala, 


Sbima Kai 
yana. 


Kidara 

and 

Simcldhanata 


[ m T 


eriiarks 



Oompowent tones* 


Haines of ^ 
tones. 


Eaga Mala, Matla-ul-ulum Sarmaja*!- 
Hlndi, , / Persian, Ishrat tJrdo 
written m ' written in. written in 
1198 , im. ■ 1871 , 


Malat«:oslia 


Hindola, 

Basanta, 

Jhinjhoti 

and 

Panohama^ 


Bilavala 


P ana, and 
Blmirava# 


Hindola, 
Shndha nata, 
Ksnhra and 
Paria* 


Badhansa, 
Tanka and 
Ganri. 


Ivalyana, 
Kamoda and 
SaTanta (Sa- 
ranga and 


Purvi, Sham 
Kalyan and 
Todi. 


Mangaia, 
Vibha8a» and 
Barari. 


Badhansa* 
Tanka, and 
Ganri, also 
Kalyana, 
Gujri, and I 
Deshkarcu I 



'ouiponent taaes. 


HagaMala, 

Bmdi 

in 

ms. 


M&tk-iii iilnm, 
Ffemao. 
written' ia . 

. Id47., ■ 


barmaja«i- 
Ishrat, Urdu 
Wrhteir io 
1874. 


I JhiiiJIiGti,. 

I A safari, ■ 
G'ojarL 8o'- 
ralha* Bilava 
la. and 
Gnnda 


lamoda 


BikTala aocl 
Gondas 


Bilsvala and 
Gauri . 


Be?agiri 
at d 
Malara, 


lieTagiri 
aod. . 
Makra, 


, Katana ra* 
yana, Sfeaii 
karabharana 
aod 

Bikvafa* 


Ganda Sa* Sarsngs and 
rnaga. Todi, 


Saratjg’a M.alakr>sb' and 
d'.GaBriO'F ■ Trib^ni.' .■ 


Sindbavi or 
Sindbnra 


Asaipari and 

A bin*. 


j Asavari 
and 
Ahiri. 
Bbairava, 
Panchama, 
Gnjari, Ben- 
gali and Gan 
!■ dhara. 


Snratba 


Bbairava, 
PHncharna, 
Gnjari. 
Bengali and 
Gandhara 



From a study of tbe above table, it will be 
clear that the idea of analysino the tunes was to 
find out the coinciding points I'Ut of the different 
tunes, and not, as is mentioned in several books,, 
that the tunes were really composed by combin- 
ing two are more tunes as noted. The tunes 
particularly composed by combining two or 
more tunes bear names showing the composition, 
e.g., Iman and Bilavalacombine and form Imani 
Bilavala; Iman and Bilavala and Shuddha Kalyana 
form iman Kalyana ; Nata and Bilavala form 
Kata Bilavali : Jaitashri and Shuddha Kalyana 
form Jaita- Kalyana, and so on. 


CoEiponent tanes* 

Raga, Mala 

Matla oi- 

Sarmaja- 

niom Persian, 

i-Ishrati 

Hindi 'Written 
. in. mn 

written in 

Urdu, writ- 

1847, 

j ten in i8?4. 

A.liiri ( liesE- 

1 Malar and 

1 , 
Ikaijora# 

akara and 


1 Deo^ aki» and 

Gnjari) 
Kan bra. 

j Kanhra* 

I 

1 Dhanashri. 
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Chapter Xllf 


IP harmony 

_ ^agas and their Raginis of the old writers in harmony 
-B with each Other. Repudiation of the theory that 

Indian Music had no harmony. Method of 
forming Concert Music. 


jjj the previous chapter it was mentioned that 
the old writers, Sharata, Hanumat, etc., had 
divided some of the tunes of their time into several 
groups of rdgas, raginis, their sons [called putras, 
3?i==son3 and daughters-in-law (called Bharyas 
^ «?Fii=wife, i.s,, of the sons). Sangita Ratnakaru 
and several other standard works written after 
it do not take notice of these groups, and the 
present tendency is to discard the system al- 
_ together, without, it is regrettable, any investiga- 
tion as to the purpose which the eminent music- 
makers had in view in this grouping. It will 
be shown in this chapter that the grouping was 
not without meaning, and that the several ragas 
mentioned were in harmony with their raginis, 
b: forming what has been described in Chapter XII 

as Anyonya Laya. The grouping differs to a 
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of musie m India, had, icis said, aix ragas, ots.,, 
Shrf, Vasanta, Panohama, Bhairava, Megha and 
and Nafcandrayana wibb, six raginis and eight 
putraa to each. 

2, Bharata, the author of Natyaaka sir a is 
also said to have had six ragas, three of which 
were different from those of 'iomeshwara. They 
were Bhairava, Malakosha, Hindola, Uipaka, 
Shrf, and Megha, each of which had five raginis,. 
eight putras and eight, bbdryas. 

3, Kallinatha takes the six ragas of Som- 
eshwara, with six raginis and eight putras to- 
each, ; his raginis being different from those, of 
Someshwara. 

4, Hanumat or Haowanta has the same six 
ragas as Bbarata, but his raginis (also five to each 
raga) are different. He has also eight putras, but 
no Bharyas. 

The change in the names and connections of 
the tunes show how the Indian music has under- 
gone considerable alterations. The first three 
systems, viz.^ Someshwaraj Bharata. and Kalli- 
natha are now long obsolete. For the fourth or 


IP 


ii 


the Hanumafe system, it is said that the present- 
day Indian music follows that system Tnis is 
however questioned by some of the present-day 
writers, not on very good grounds thoagh, Phat 
there have been certain changes is natural and 
undoubted, but there is not much to show that 
the ragas etc. of flanumat school were very 
different from those used now. The H tidi book 
of G-angadhara, written in 1 798, takes 
the ragas and raginfs of Hanumat school, and at 
the same time seems to be paying homage to 
Tanasen, which shows that the famous grand 
musician represented the Hanumat ''chool. As 
Tanasen’s ragas are still taken as standard in 
Hindustani mnsio, it is not incorrect to assume 
that the present Hindustani music follows the 
Hanumat School generally. 

The six ragas with their raginis and a few 
putras of the Hanumat School are noted below ; 


ll) Bhairava. 
Bangali, Barsitf, 
Fnria, Parichama, 


Haginis — Bhairavi, Sindhavi 
and Madhumadbavi -Puiras 



(2) ASalakosha or Kausfaifca. Haginis— Todi, 
Khambavati, Gauri, Gunakaii and Kukubha. 
Putras — Badhansa, Maru. 
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(3) Hindola, Ragiaie— Bilavalf, Lalifc^ Rama- 
kalf, Devasakha, and Patuianjarf. Putras— 
Vibh^sa, Qauri. 

(4) Di paka. Raginis — Kanhra, Kamodi, De* 
.■ 5 hl, Kidara and Nata. 

! 5) Shrf. Raginis — Basanta, D h a u ^ shrlj 
Miilashrl, Asdvarf and Maravd, Putras— •Sindka- 
Oonda, Sankara, i ihagr4. 

1 6 ) Megha, Raginis — Tanka, Gujari MaMr 
Bhupali and Deshakara. Putras — 'Sdranga, Kal- 
yana, &ohd,na. 

Let us now see if, as mentioned above, the 
ragas are in harmony with their raginis. 

i aking the raga Bhairava and its ragini 
Bara i or Barari. the sargama of the latter is 

n m *1 ^ qr ^ q Ht H ’sr) 

To this sarg .ma let us fit in the samvadis and 
aouvadis of the different notes, having of course 
in view, as far as possible, to introduce the notes 
of the raga Bhairava. We find the notes 

which make up a perfect sargama of Bhairava 
fit in exactly as shown below 



Concord or discord. Concord. Discord* Conooid^ 


1 

. I 

I ^ more aarganaas of the ragaa with 
those of their raginis are noted down below to 
i show the harmony. The sargamas have necess* 
arily to be adjusted, so to give an equal 
number of notes to the two tunes in each pair, 
neither of course losing its apecifio arrangement 
of the notes. 





11 
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Mdlakosba and Suku 





}-*pio0iio:o 


•pjOOSfQ]: 


Hindola and Bilavala 





From the above it will be amply clear that 
the grouping of the ragas and raginis by the 
ancient music-makers was meant to provide 
tunes that could be played together as in a 
concert. It enables us to compose concert 
music, by pointing out the direction in which 
to proceed to get harmonising or melodious tunes, 
as such tunes will generally be found within the 
family. An example may be useful. 

The following is the Sargama of a song in 
the tune Shankara, sung in Bilavala mela, for 
which a harmonising tune is required. Shankara 
belongs to the Shri group, so a tune is sure to 
be found in that group. Let us select Asdvari 
for the purpose- Acting on this datum and 
with the help of tbe table showing the relations 
of the notes in Oh. y II I, the tune shown below 
the given tune can be easily formed. 
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This ingenious grouping finally repudiates 
the statement made by some Europeans and 
Indians that Indian music had no harmony. 
That the art was neglected for some reason or 
other, and by this time has been altogether 
forgotten, cannot be gainsaid. The above 
also proves incidentally that the present- 
day Hindustani music follows the Hanumat 
school, for if the ragas and raginis had under- 
gone any considerable alterations they would 
no more have been in harmony as we find them. 
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CHAPTER XV 


nd mental 
yama the 
according 



(2) The general mental condition of the 
singers and hearers, /g.., whether happy and 
composed, or worried and in anxiety. 

(3) The particular emotion that has to he 
expressed by the singer or desired to be engend- 
ered in the audience. 

The last, or expression of sentiments, can not 
evidently be confined to any particular time, 
and no time can be fixed for r%as when they am 
meant to express emotions. Time can be fixed 
for them on the first two considerations only. 

For the first, the day and night may be divided 
into fonr periods, mz.<t daybreak to mid-day, 
mid-day to evening, evening to midnight, and 
midnight to day-break. Of these, mid-day tO' 
evening is the period when a man feels most 
tired and sluggish and can bear the least 
strain. On the other hand, from midnight to 
morning one feels the most brisk and smart and, 
unless troubled by sleep, can exert one's self much 
better than in any other period. The other two 
periods are midway between them, morning to 
mid-day being perhaps a bit better than from 
evening to midnight. 

jSow as regards strain in singing, the komala 
or flat swaras are easier than tivra ones, also the- 


pdrvanga .{^ to ??) easier fchao the uttar^nga 

to w). Hence it may be taken as a rongh 
general rule that the purvanga r%aa with 
komala swaras should be sung in the period 
mid-day to evening; piirvanga ragas with tfvra 
swaras from evening to midnight ; uttaranga 
ragas with tivra swaras from midnight to day. 
break; and uttaranga ragas with Komala swaras 
from the daybreak to mid-day. For the same 
reason, ragas sung in Tarasthana are more pleas- 
ing after midnight. 

The above rough rule is mentioned in other 
words as that in the first part of the night 
purvanga notes are more pleasing, while in the 
latter part the uttaranga ones are better, and 
that the order is reversed in the day-time 
This of course does not take account of the tivra 
and komala swaras. 

To proceed on the second consideration, it is 
necessary to consider the daily routine in old 
•days of an average Indian, in fair health and 
having no extraordinary troubles. He woke up 
at about 4 o’clock in the morning, said his 
prayers, then getting up and taking his bath 
performed his worship. After this he went 
out to work for his living and came back at 
about mid-day for his meals. After perhaps a 






little nap he went out again to earn his living, 
from which he returned rather fagged at about 
sunset. After ablutions, he had his sandhya 
prayers and, taking the evening meals, was free 
to have a chat with friends or members of the 
family. He went to sleep at about midnight, 
to get up again before dawn. 

It will be seen that the hours when he was 
worried most were the afternoon hours when 
he had to work for his living, probably hard. 
There was a little worry (not so much as in the 
afternoon) in the morning also for the same 
cause. Also there must be some in the early 
morning hours before finally waking up. 

rhis found expression in music by the use, 
frequent or otherwise, of tivra madhyama 
This note, having good affinity with many of the 
other notes, both komala and tivra, is next in im- 
portance only to Shadja (?f), but being 11 shrutis 
from it has an almost opposite effect, its anuvadis 
being vivadis of shadja and vice W^hile 

therefore shadja sounds composure and peace, 
tivra madhyama sounds excitement and worry ; 
hence its use as mentioned. Also as one cannot 
pass on from worry to composure without going 
through intermediate stages, so the elimination 
of is done gradually, so that while the note 
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itself is left out, its samvadis and anuvadis ar© 
kept cm, turn gradually replaced, 

bometimes, as in the case of E[aly§,ni meig, 
komala madhyama (??) is introduced along with 
and the latter is ultimately left out. 

The following list gives the janaka melass 

in the order of their association with tivra 
madhyama 


sj 

<D 

„ 

:.e . 

Janaka melas. 


Samvadis of 

Anuvadis of 

iS 










1 

Marava. 




2 and 8 

Todi and Phravi. 


5tf 


4 

Bhairava 

■■■ ■ . 



5 

Kaly^nai * 



ifi' ^ 

6 

Bildvala 



■ ’ft;*! 

7 

Bhairavi 


?T 

C,:; 

8 and 9. 

and Kham. 
mach. 


— 

?tsrr 

10 

Asavad 


— 



sparingly used, hence its 

position below Bhairava* 


The natural order of the Janaka melas to be^ 
used during the course of a whole day and night 
will therefore be something like what is shown 
on the following circle, where the shaded portion 
indicates the periods of worry. 


MORNING 



This is very nearly the case in actual prac- 
tice. It will be seen that the Janaka mela 
which starts the abandonment of is Bhairava, 
which has komala rishabha and dhaivata, and 
tfvrag^ndhdra andnishdda, *.«. two samvadis, and 
two vivadis of 41. This combination of notes, U. 
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does therefore indicate Sandhfpra- 
kasha r%as [Sandhi ^:=junction, i.e. of ?ft and 
or, as it happens at the time of night and day 1. 

Similarly, the approach towards from the 
influence of starts with the mela K4fi which 
has Komala gandhara and nishdda, and tivra 
rsshabha and dhaivata. This combination iff 
^ being rather a reversal of the above 
{the Sandhi one) or as it were at the pitch of 
the swing rightly occurs almost mid-way, i.e. at 
about mid-day and midnight. The intermediate 
timing is determined by the interchange of the 
notes of these two combinations, consistent with 
the positions of # as mentioned above. 



The following is a list of r%as and r%infs 
with the time prescribed for them 


Time. 

Names of the tones. 

Janaka mela. 


- "■ - — — 


DawB to early 

Bhaitaya 

Bhairava 

. ■ mor»ing. 

Eama Kali 

Vibhasa 

. **.■ ■ 


Hindola 

Kalyani 


Malkosha 

Bhairavi 


Bhairavi 


Earlier part of 

Deshkara 

Bilavala 

the morning* 

Khata 

Asavari etc. 


Guakali 

Biiayala 

Bilavala 


Alahiya 

it 


Bangaii 


Latter part of 

Todi 

I Todi 

the morning. 

Gujari 


Jaunpuri 

Asavari 


Bevagiri 

Bilavala 


Asavari 

Asavari 


Gandhari 

Do, 


Deshi 

Do, 

Mid-day 

Stih^ 

Kail 


Snghrai 

Do, 


Sslranga 

Do, 


Brindabani Saranga 

Do- 


Madhumadha 

Do- 


Gauda Saranga 

’ Kalyani 


-i -i' 




Names of the tones* 


Gaud 

Kaujoda 

luian 

I man Kaljana 
Bhupali 
Shuddba I 
Kaljana j 
Shama 
Kaljana 
Gauda 
Saranga 
Hazuira 
Ohhajanata 


Kidara 

Natanar^jana 

Khammaeb 

Gbdra 

Sindura 

Jbinjboti 


danaka/ mela*^^ 


Time* 


Bbimpal^si 

Dbani 

Dban^sbri 

Malasbri 

Jaitasbri 


Multani 

Bar^ri 

Pfiria 

IMarava 

Shri r4ga 

Purvi 


Kafl,' 

. Bo,. ■ ' 
,Bo.,- 
Kaljani 
Pur?! 


Todi: 

Marava' 

Bo 

Do, 

Purvi 

Do. 


Purvi or Bhairava 
Kaljani 
Kalyaai 
Bo. 

Do« 

Bo, 

Do. 


Do. 

Bilavala 

Ebammash.' 

Do. 

Kafi; 

Khammaeb 


Latter part of 
the evening, 


Ivening* dusk. 
Earlier part of 
evening. 


Earlier part of 
afternoon. 


Jjatter part of 
afternoon. 



Names of the tuneg, 


Jjatler. . part : of . „ Kafi 
the eveumg, Oarb^ri Kanhm 

Bageshri „ 

JEasaioi », 

Naiki », 

Tilanga 

Tiiika Ka‘®oda 
Shahan^ 

, , Ad4a4 


Asavati 


Khammaeh 


Kafi 

Asavari 


Khammaeh 

Kafi 


Malar 

Mian ki Malar 
Megha „ 
Nata »» 

Goirsda ,, 

Soratha 
Desha 
Jaijaivanti 


After midnighi 


I Bilavala 


Shankara 

Bihaga 

K uknbha 

Maliganra 

Bhikara 

Sohini 

Panchama 

Basauta 

Parja 

Kalingra 

Lalita 

Jogia 




Marava 





ChapterXVIvy-:/-;^;:- 

EXPRESSION, 

Inner meanings of notes. Wei I- investigated by old 
writers. Expression of each Shruti note 

indicated by its name. 

■yyB come now to the psychological study of 
music, to know its effect on the mind. 
For this it is necessary to investigate the inner 
meanings of the notes, and how by suitable combi- 
nations they can be made to express the desired 
feelings and generate the desired emotions. The 
subject was well-investigated by the ancient 
Indian music-makers like Sharata ; theimprebion 
created by each musical note was determined, and 
the feeling each tnne gave expression to was 

specified. This was later on done by personifying 

the tune, and picturing them with particular 
feelings or emotions. After the time of Sharng- 
deva, however, the matter was entirely neglected. 
Although, as already mentioned in Chapter XIII, 
some of the books copied out the old description 
of the personified tunes, the real object was lost. 
The beautiful description of the ragas (tunes with 
masculine names^ and raginis (tunes with femin- 



ine names) were considered mere poetic imagery, 
without any real meaning, andit is most likely that 
additions and alterations were made to original 
descriptions. Music as a fine art almost ceased 
to be cultivated in India. 

Except perhaps in a very small circle this 
state o£ things still obtains. 0£ the small circle, 
I may mention Mr, H. P. Krishna Rao (Head- 
master of the Mysore Institute for the Deaf, Mute, 
and the Blind), who has tried in his book “ Psy- 
chology of Music to work out the inner mean- 
ings of the notes. I have, however, to note with 
the greatest regret that, like so many other 
English-educated Indians, Mr. Rao, a great ad- 
mirer as he is of the Indian music and its 
psychological effect, discards all the old carefully 
worked-oub notions on the subject, evidently 
without giving them the proper study they 
deserved. He does not find any use for the shrutis 
and deprecates the idea of 22 shrutis, and in the 
matter of inner meanings of notes denounces the 
old writers Bharata and Sharngdeva as ignorant 
of the properties, physical as well as aesthetic, of 
even the fundamental note ?r [Sa], We have 
seen that for the correct study of Indian 
music, shrutis are indispensable and their depre- 
cation does only show an ignorance of the sub- 


jeot* Similarly, without studying their works, to 
oall the anoieot music* makers as ignorant of the 
properties of the fundamental note is simply 
intolerable.' 

Mr. Eao’s indictment of these writers is based 
on a single shloka verse) giving the chief 

notes used in the expression of different senti- 
ments. The shloka is as follows : 

^ ITtt H 

It means— -In the sentiments expressing 
heroism and marvellousness, 5r and used ; in 
anger, n ; in sentiments exciting disgust, fear and 
pity, ^ and ^ ; and in those of humour and love, ^ 
and tr are used. In the printed edition of San- 
gita Ratnakara, ^ has been shown in place of tr, 
and »ice versa ^ which seems to be a copying 
mistake. 

Mr. Rao’s first objection is that it is impossi- 
ble that a musical note can express the ascribed 
emotion by itself but the shloka does not say 
this ; Mr. Rao’s interpretation of the shloka that 
the notes, by themselves express the several 
sentiments is not correct. 

Another objection of Mr. Rao’s is based on 
tbe supposition that the emotions expressed by 
a note and its samvadi must agree with easlj 





K 
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other. So he says that with the emotions men* 
tioned in the shloka, ^ar and. ^ can never agree as 
valour and love are unlike emotions. Apart from 
the fact that valour and love are not antagonistio 
to each other, his very premise that samvadii 
must agree in their expressions is wrong. He 
forgets that each note has two samvadis, and 
hie supposition will lead to the absurd conclus- 
iou that a agrees with q, ^ with II, H with % ^ 
with n, n with and ^ with H, or that all the 
notes must express the same sentiment. He 
actually comes to the conclusion that withonfc 
embellishments music can express only one 
sentiment, that of tenderness growing by de- 
grees to pain ; and this is not at all surprising 
with the mistaken supposition. 

The Sanskrita words Vfra, Shringara, Hdsa, 
etc , expressing the sentiments cannot also be 
very well interpreted by single English words. 
For instance, Vira cannot be interpreted by 
merely heroism or valour, or shringra by sexual 
love. It is clear therefore that the defect lies 
not with the author of the shloka, but in the 
incorrect interpretation of it and wrong supposi- 
tions. As will be seen later, the use of the 
several notes recommended by the shloka WM 
determined by a careful analysis of their souBdi!- 


: Mr. Rao, with his imposed limitations, takes it 
that and ^ are tranquil notes, ?T and qr indicate 
disturbance, and indicate perception, »n and 
*1! disagreeableness *it and sft enquiry, ^ optimism 
or egoism, and degradation. On this basis 
he interprets the emotions expressed by a few of 
the tunes. The result does not seem to be cor- 
rect, at least in the case of ‘ Bhupali,' which 
according to him is a tune having no sorrow or 
pain, but which as we know is just the reverse 
in expression. The defect lies nob in the method 
of interpretation but in the values taken for the 
several notes. 

In European music the tonic (^) is taken to 
be the firm or strong note, the second (fir) the rous- 
ing note, the third (»ft) the calm or peaceful note, 
the fourth (»l) the solemn or awe-inspiring note, 
the fifth (»?) the clear or trumpet note, the sixth 
(’i) the sad or melancholy note, and the seventh 
(#) the piercing note. 

The above meanings given to the notes, by 
the tonic solfaists, for the European music, or Mr. 
Rao for the Indian music, are too general and 
rather vague to be of much use in the interpreta- 
tion of tunes, or the composition of music to 
express particular emotions. These certainly 



require closer iavestigafeiou of; the ; details and 
and niceties of sound. 

The old Indian music-makers realised this. 
They did not consider it enough to values, 
by some arbitrary method, merely for the seven 
notes or some of their modifications, but carefully 
weighed sounds at shorter intervals, vis,, of one 
shruti. For this purpose, Vinas were constructed 
with twenty-two strings which were t.uned to the, 
twenty-two shrntis to facilitate comparison. The 
inner meaning which the sound of each shruti indi- 
cated was determined in reference to the main 
note % which being the natural note uttered 
without any exertion, represented a state of mind, 
peaceful and generous, and free from perturba- 
tion or extraneous influences. 

The result thus obtained has been preserved 
in the newer names of the shrntis themselves, 
which new names have meanings indicated by 
their sounds. The following is a list of the shru- 
tis, commencing from Ohbandovati, on which tha- 
chief note ^ has been fixed, with their meanings 
and derivation of the names 

Ohbandovati — from Ohhandas ( )=f rea 
willj independent conduct-— indicates , peace of 
mind, independence, heroism, generosity. . : . 
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DaylTsti : from Daya ( ) a oompasabn, 

sympathy,— • indicates pity, sympathy, tenderness, 
affection. 

Eanjani ; from Eanjan ( )=s«ooioar, plea- 
sing,— indicates pleasure, delight, appreciation. 

Raktika ; from Rakti ( ) s pleasingness, 
attachment, — indicates charm, marvelloasness, 
devotion, appreciation, state of getting impass- 
ioned. 

Raudri : from Raudra ( ^ ) ssheat, wrath, — 
indicates heat, warmth, enthusiasm, anger. 

&odhi; from Krodha ) s anger,— indi- 

cates anger, cu rsing, 

Vajrika : from Vajra ( )=»ste0l, —indicates 
severe language, abasing, cursing. 

Prasdrini : from Prasaraua ( )a*expaQd- 
ng, diffusing,— indicates enquiry, explanation, 

Prfti; ( jftilrs ) means and indicates joy, happi- 
ness, satisfaction, favour, affection, 

M^tjani : Mdrjana ( upfe )=asoleaning, purify- 
ing, effacing, — indicates clearing one’s breast, 
affection, joking, ridicule, egoism.. 

Kshiti : from Sshi i(|%)aii to decay, to rule— ^ 
indicates egmsm, Kmmpkint of less. 


Rakta ; from BaaJ to be coloured or 
attached, to be affected or excited — indicates 
attachment, derotiou, excitement, worry. 

Sandipini : Sandipana (id^?r)=ai u flaming, 
kindling, exciting— -indicates kindling of the flames 


of love, excitement due to same. 


i 

i' 


I 


iCi^pini : from Lap (iTiJ,)® to talk — indicates | 

conversation or talk between lovers, expressions | 
of love, affection, entreaty, sympathy. ; 

Madanti j from Mada (?^), indicates ardent I 
passion, affection, intoxication, madness, sexuaJ’ 
love, arrogance, anger due to jealousy. 

Bohini : from Rub (^)a to grow— -indicates 
development of pleasure, pain, or other feelings^ 

The word also means a girl just grown up, and 
indicates hopes and fears of early life ; solitary 
musings. 

Ramy4 : from Ram to rest, to remain 

quiet— indicates quiet, solitude, musings, apathy,, 
carelessness towards outward show. 

TJgra : (3Btf)=s powerful, formidable, sharp — 
sharpens feelings ; also expresses formidableneas 
awe, fear. 

Kshobhini ; from Kshubh ('gw)=« to tremble,, 
to be agitated — indicates diatnrbanoe ; a gitation, 
trambiiag, unnervednass , pitiableneas, extreme- 
worry. 
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TivraJ (#?t) means and indicates sharpness 
acuteness, violence, heat. 

Kumndvati : from Kutnud (fg^)sa unfriendly j 
indicates unfcindness, criticism, complaint, enmity, 
avarice. Kumud also means a lotus or water-lily 
and the shruti may express inward pleasure. 

Manddi : from manda [m =slow, apathetic, 
cold—indicates idleness, inaction, apathy, want of 
pleasure or enthusiasm. 

These twenty-two shrutis were divided by the 
old music-makers into five categories, known as (l) 
Dipta (^l9T), expressing excitement or stimula- 
tion ; (2) Ayata (wpRfj), showing diffusiveness, 
prolixity or expansion ; (3) Karund(«^?!n), express- 
ing compassion and pity ; (4) Mridu (^), show- 
ing tenderness of feeling ; (5) Madhya be- 

ing neutral and giving expression to feelings not 
included in the first four. The shrutis coming 
under each of these categories are as under:— 

Dipta : — Tfvr^.Raudrf, Vajrifca, Ugra. 

Ayata ; — Kumudvati, Krodhi, Prasarini, San- 
dlpini, Rohini. 

Karuna Dayavati, Alapini, Madanti. 

Mridu:— Mandd, Raktik4, Priti, Kshiti. ^ 

M a d h y — Chhandovati, Ranjani, Mdrjini) 
Rakta, Ramyi, Kshobhini. 




With this analysis of sounds at small inter- 
Trals, it would be easier to find out what senti- 
meat each tune gives expression to or which 
tune should be used to express a particular 
feeling. ; v." 

Before coming to this, however, it is necessary 
to have a clear idea of the several sentiments 
and the feelings they produce in the mind. This 
will be dealt with briefly in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XVil. 

SENTIMENTS OR RASAS, ' • 

fiasas defined. Peelings and semtiments classified- 
flow feelings manifest tbemselves, 
physically and mentally. 

JN this chapter it is intended to describe the 
different sentiments and feelings recognised 
in the Indian rhetorics and poetry, and to explain 
briefly how they are produced or affected. The 
word for feeling or the state of mind at any time 
is Bhava (»nPf) from the root to be, to exist. 
Distinction is made between a lasting feeling, or 
that which pervades the mind during the time 
under consideration, and those which are transi- 
tory, being excited by circumstances and then 
subsiding. The former is known as a Sth^ bhava 
permament from ^ to stand). 
The latter are called Vyabhioharl bhavas 
sssdrregular, unfaithful). 

The condition or circumstance which alters 
the existing one or excites a particular state of 
mind or body is called Vibh^va The 

sudden appearance of a poisonous snake, or some- 


body’s sudden oalUng out that there was a snake, 
which will generate the feeling of fear is Vibhdva. 
Meeting or hearing about one’s beloved or reo* 
olieotion of sweet old memories about Mm or 
her, which may excite the feeling of love is 
Vibhava. Vibhava is of two kinds, Alambana 
and dddipana. The former («lW«R=sup porting) 
is that (person or thing) with reference to which 
a sentiment arises ; the latter ® exciting) 

represents the causes which enhance its depth. 
In the case, for instance, of the feeling of sorrow 
over the death of somebody, the person dead is 
the Alambana of the sentiment, and the attending 
circumstances which aggravate sorrow are its 
Uddipana Vibh^vas. Alambana or Uddfpana may 
happen in three ways viz., Darshana, by see- 
ing ; Shravana or by hearing j and Smarana or by 
recollection ; as in the examples cited above. 

When a feeling is excited in the mind, it 
usually finds manifestation in some part of the 
body. The symptoms which thus indicate the 
feeling outwardly are called Anubhavas. Palpita- 
tion of the heart or drying of the mouth due to 
the feeling of fear is Anubhdiva. The pleasure 
expressed on the face of the lovers when they 
meet, and the sadness when they long to meet 
but cannot, are Anubhavas of the feeling of love. 
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The different feelings or bhavas excited by the- 
appropriate Vibhavas and accompanied by their 
Anubbavas give rise to what are called Rasas. 
Rasas (W) which means taste, essence or senti- 
ment is a comprehensive term for an aggregate 
resultant emotion. Rasaprabodha {w a 

Hindi book written by S. Ghulam Nabi of Bil- 
gram in 1741 A.D., describes Rasa in a very 
fine simile. It says : The human mind is the 
soil where Rasa has got its seeds ; Sthiibhava is 
the sprout which irrigated with the water of 
Vibhava grows into a plant called Anubhava 
according to the environments. Vyabhichari- 
bhdvas are the flowers, blossoming at frequent 
intervals and in consonance with the Sthaf. These- 
combined produce the honey called Rasa, which 
is collected by the poet acting as a bee. 

The task of the artist lies in depicting the 
particular Rasas, i.e.j giving expression in his 
work to the sentiments desired to be expressed. 
The poet (including an orater) does it by means 
of suitable words with proper accents ; the paint- 
er and the sculptor by their pictures and sculp- 
ture expressing the particular sentiments, and 
the musician by combining suitable notes to 
form appropriate tunes. It is clear the poet has 
the greatest advantage ; the painter and the- 




eoulptoi’ come next, as they get the adrantage of 
the AnubhaTas which have been determined for 
each bhava or sentiment. The task of the musi- 
cian is rather difficult, but if he can combine 
poetry with music in his songs, and take help of 
the Anubhavas in his gesticulations, his per- 
iormance will surely surpass that of the others. 
Hence the necessity of suitable songs for music 
and the utility of proper gesticulating. 

The feelings which give rise to sentiments are 
grouped into nine, enumerated in the following- 
shloka of S4hitya Darpana : 

i.e., (1) Rati (?f^)=pleasur 0 , amusement, love,, 
affection, sexual pleasure or passion ; (2) H^sa 
{?Rr)=laughter, merriment, ridicule ,* (8) Shoka 
(^)= sorrow, grief, pitiableness : (4) Krodha 
(a^N-jaasaager, wrath ; (6) IJtsdha (3?gri?)==effort, 
determination, perseverance, firmness, fortitude ; 
(6) Bhaya (*ra)=fear, alarm, terror ; (7) Jugupsa 
(l3'W)==ceQSure, dislike, disgust ; (8) Vismaya 
(fiRE»l^)=wonder, surprise, admiration ; and (9) 
Shama (:!m)=tranquility, rest, absence of passion, 
restraint of senses. The last has been put in the 
shloka as if outside the category, because it is in 
fact absence of a real feeling. It has not beer»- 
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reoogaised by Bharata, the author of Naiya- 
shastra, as a feeling giving rise to a sentiment. 

The Rasas {TSns i which arise from the above 
feelings or bhavas are respectively known as (1) 
Shringara (*OTre), (2) Hasa (3) Karuna 
sorrow), (4) Raudra (^=awrathfal, terrible), (5) 
Vira (^), { 6) Bhayanaka (^raw^ssterrorii, (7) Bi. 
bhatsa (#^(!^=disgust), (8) Acibhuta 
marvellous), and (9) Shanta (w*^=undisturbed). 
The last as said above, is not recognised in the 
Natyashaaira On the other hand, there are other 
writers who recognise two extra rasas, Vatsaija 
or affection, especially for one’s offspring, 
and Bhakti or worship and devotion. These 
are surely included in Shringara, V ira, Adbhuta, 
and Shanti. 

Shringdra, the sentiment of love, is so called 
because it is the most important of the rasas 
£from shringa sin-peak of a mountain]. It is 
also therefore known as Rasardja. It is of two 
kinds, viz., (1) Sambhoga Shringara when 

the lovers enjoy each other’s company, and (2) 
Vipralambha Shringara when there is 

separation due to any cause. 

Vfra, which is the sentiment of heroism is 
fourfold, viz., (1) Dana Vfra i.e., heroism 

based on liberality or the sentiment of enthusiast- 



ic libemlifcy ; (’2) Dharrua Vfra i.e,^ heroism 
based on piety and righteousness, or the senti- 
ment of enthusiastic piety ; (S) Daya Vira 
I.0., heroism based on compassion, or the senti- 
ment of chivalrous compassion ; and (4) Tuddha 
Tira (p[) or heroism in battle. 

No further comments are needed in respect 
of the other rasas. 

The nine bhavas noted above are Sthai when 
they are the pervading feelings of a particular 
Easa, but when they come and go, strengthe ning 
the pervading feeling, they are Vyabhichari. The 
latter are known as (1) Tanu Vyabhichari when 
affecting the body (^=body) and giving rise to 
Anobhavas, and (2) Mana Vyabhiohdri when 
affecting the mind [*isr|;=smind]. 

The former manifests itself in eight ways, ois., 
(1) Sweda (#5)= sweating ; (2) Stambha (^E^) 
= motionlessness ; ( 3 ) Eomanoha hor- 

ripilation or erection of hair ; ( 4 ) Swara bbanga 
(^rp 5 ’T)== broken articulation ; ( 5 ) Kampa (i^qr) 
•= trembling ; (6) Vivarna change of 

colour ; ( 7 ) Ashru tears ; and (8) Pralapa 

{sraw)=prattling, talking nonsense. Jrimbha 
(^mr) or yawning is also included in this by some. 

The latter (Mana Vyabhichari) has thirty- 
three manifestations, viz., (1) Nirveda (f?r%)=s ig, 
13 
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difference to worldly objects, self-humiliation 
(2) GlaBi(*S!TfW,== exhaustion, fatigue; (8) Shanka 
(jC^)= fear, misgiving; (4) Alasya (an^ 
want of energy ; (5) Asuja (3l^)==envy, jeal- 
ousy ;• (6) Shrarna (awj— exertion, weariness ; 
(7) Mada conceit ; (8) Dainya (|s?)sr mjg. 

erable state, low-spiritedness ; (9) Ghinta (feat) 
SB anxiety ;(ll!) Moha (^)!= perplexity; (il) 
Smiriti recollection ; (12) Dhriti (^)s 

contentment ; <18) Vrida (^ter^ss shame, bash- 
fulness ; (14) Harsha(i^;= joy ; (15) Obapalata 
(’aq^)= swiftness, fickleness, unsteadiness ; 
(16) Jadata(3P8trT)ss dullness ; {17) Garva (*4)ss 
1 pride, arrogance ; (18) Vishada dis- 

appointment; (19) A vega (?BrT^n)af agitation, 
flurry; (20) Utkantha (?rski)= longing for a 
beloved person or thing ; (21) Nidrd (feEI)ss 
sleepiness ; (22) Swapna (?!W 3 l)ax dreaming ; (28) 
'Apasmara ('awRm)= epilepsy (this manifests 
itself more as a tanu vyabhichari) ; (24 ) Avahittha 
(watfesni = concealment of an inward feeling; (25) 
Amarsha (lw?)=anger due to disrespect efc., 
intolerance; (26) Ugratd C5tiraT)=ferooiousness ; 
(27) Vyadhi («nfe)==ailment, sickness; (28) Mati 
‘(j^)=tinder standing; (29) TFnmada («s 9 Ri 5 )t =3 
-madnhss; (30) Marana (»Wlt)=death due to 
eestreme grief, shame or fear ; (31 ) Vibodha 



(ftlwt)=beooming conscious ; (33) Tra^a ('«w)j=s 
fear, alarm j and (S8) Vitarka (ft5i4)=:|reasoning, 
doubt. : 

Each of these bhavas has its particular vibhi- 
yas and physical manifestations, but meptioH 
all these is beyond the scope of this book. Only 
the rasas with their sthdf bhdvas are repeated 
in the statement below, which also gives tho: 
connected vyabhicharis, both bodily and in0E« 


statement showing the Rasas with their Bhavas 




CHAPTER XVIil. 

' ?:' • ' ■ ' EXPRESSON. ' 

Value of the notes in connection with different " 

sentiments. The use of Vadi, Samvadi and 

I^ipoptanee of Nyasa. 

cTati ragas/"' . ■ 

J^NOWING the different sentiments and the 

^ ^ expression as explained briefly 

in the previous chapter, and the expression ^iven 
bj: each Sbruti, as shown in the ohapter°pre. 
ceding, It would be easy to assign values to each ' 
ot the notes in the matter of expression, as also 
to their combinations in the different tunes. An 
endeavour will be made in this and the followino- 
chapters to do this. Let us in the first instance 
see if the shloka, giving the chief notes’ for the 
different Rasas (sentiments), quoted in Chapter 
XVI, and to which an exception has been taken 
l?y.Mr. Rao, conforms with the analysis. 

According to the old writers (Sharngdeva 
and others) Shadja comprises the shrutis Manda, 
Chandbvati, Dayavati, and Ranjani. These clear- 
ly indicate Vira Rasa, so sa (^) is correctly noted 
as being the chief note of that sentiment. Risha- 
bha takes Raktikd and Eandr:!^ and is not in- 



.correctly taken aa the note lor Adbhuba B-asa. ' 
(Jandhara comprises Kroihi, Vajrika and Praa- 
arini and aptly indioate.s liandra or aentimeat of 
anger. Madhyama and Paneharna extend oyer 
Priti, Marjanl, Ksbiti, Rakta, Sandipinl and Al*- 
apinl, and hence these two notes take up the 
sentiments HdrSa and Shring^ra. Madanti, Rohinl, 
Bainyd, Ugra, Eshobhinl, Tivra, and Kumadvati 
CO to Dhaivata and Nishada which have there* 
fore been correctly mentioned as being used in 
Bibhatsa, Bhayanaka and Elaraaa rasas. It will 
thus be seen that the ancient music-makers did 
not fix any haphazard values to the notes, but 
fixed them in a most scientific way, 

With the old Indian music, comprising 19 
notes, most of the emotions could be expressed. 
What could not be done was accomplished by the 
expert singers by lowering or raising their voicies 
in smaller intervals than provided by the notes. 
In stringed instruments, like Vina and Sitar, 
this was done by stretching the string or wire 
over the frets to produce a 3 ha,rper note. This 
■is called Mid and known as quarter, half etc., 
according to the sharpness required, the full 
Mi^ giving the next higher note. 

The present-day music having a smaller 
number of notes — only 12 against the 19 of 


the old music— can express the sentiments 
very partially, and the musician must strive 
much harder to produce the real effect. The 
reduction in the number of notes has in this 

respect been to our great disadvantage, and has 

perhaps largely contributed to the disappearance 
of the science of expression, comprising the old 
JLrthi^,dhy^ya, from Indian music. 

The twelve notes of the present-day Indian 
music are fixed at the shrutis noted against them 
and can in a composition express the emotions 
indicated by the shrutis, unless the notes are 
sharpened or flattened : ?Er— Chhandovati, Ran- 

jaui, Raudni, Vajriha , *ft-- Pras^rini, ?r~-r 

Marjani, Eakta, «t— ^ lapini, «Ji— Rohinf. 
Ugrd., — Tfvra, and «ft~Kumudvati. 

The twelve notes of the harmonium which, as 
has been noticed before, have equalised intervals, 
represent very nearly the same shrutis as above 
excepting that *1T is nearer Krodhi than Vajrikd^ 
and irr nearer Kshobhini than Tfvra. Here no 
is possible and intermediate sounds are 
attempted by sounding two adjacent notes closely 
following each other with short-in ter vailed repe- 
titions. It cannot however produce the correct 
note wanted, although the effect is pleasing. 



This is also done in Sitd,r and is known as- 
Zamzama or Gitkirf, 

The following list of the nine rasas given 
chief notes of the present Indian music, which 
are approximately appropriate for each rasa,, 
according to the value of the shrutis given by 
the old writers ; the Mid noted being half : 

1. Vira ... ?T, a with Mid, TI, % % 

2. Adbhuta ... «, fl, iT with Mid, 

3. Eaudra ... ifl with Mid, nr, 

4. Hdsa ... with Mid, 

91 with Mid. 

5. Shringara ... 9, with Mfdj W, 

9ft with Mid. ’^r, 

- with Mid, % «H with 

Mid. 

6. Blbhatsa— W with Mid, 9ft, WT with Mid,. 

vft, 9IT, sft,. 

7. Bhayanaka — 9ft, ^ with Mid, WT, *ft. 

8. Karuna— ift, wt, WI with Mid, ’st,. 

«ft with Mid, 5ft, 5ft with Mid. 

9. Shanta — W, ^ with Mid, 91 with Mid, 9|, 

9ft, W[ with Mid, sft with Mid. 

The notes as shown above have to be used moro 
frequently than others, as Vadis or Samvadis, 
and in the form of tanas and Alank4ras, so that 
the particular rasas may be expressed. 
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It will be seea from the list, as also from the J 
shrutis representing the notes, that the notes’^, 

and do each represent two or more different 
sentiments and with suitable anuvadis are capa- 
ble of changing the import of a tune meant to be 
expressed by its Vddi and Samvadi. Hence they 
have been taken by old writers as taking the roll 
of VivMis and, as such, they have to be avoided 
or cautiously used. 

To illustrate the difference caused by differ- 
ent Vadi notes, two tunes Deshak^ra and Bhh- 
pali may be taken as examples. Both these have 
the same .notes, e f|[, tf and «ft, having tr and 
left out. Their Sargams are as follows 

Beshak *1, vft, 

with and as Vadi and Samvadi, 
respectively. 

Bhupali- »fl, ift, ^ 

with ift and ^ as Vadi and Samvadi, 
respectively. 

Now taking the tune Deshakara, its Vadi 
representing Bfbhatsa and Karuna rasas suggests 
a' feeling of disgust, distress, and fear, while the 
Samvadi expresses admiration, which with 9 
brings consolation. with seems to offer an 
explanation ; also its existence and the absence 



of ^ eliminate all bitterness of feeling. The 
tune, therefore, expresses worry and distress over 
one’s shortcomings which cannot, it appears, be 
helped. There is a hope from the magnanimity 
of the addressee, or the person referred to, of 
pardon, which gives consolation. The tune may 
well be used in a prayer. 

In the case of Bhupali, jft is Vddi which 
shows anger, and Samvadi showing worry. 'Et 
and ^ near ift excite admiration and love and 
soften down the anger, while brings calmness. 
Here also there is no bitterness as is absent.. 
The tune therefore expresses sorrow and anger 
at the separation, or perhaps the inattention, 
of one’s beloved, but love and admiration get 
the better of anger and cool it down, leaving 
the lover reconciled to his or her rather pitiable 


The difference in the import ot the two 
tunes due to the different Vddi notes is apparent. 
It is also worth noticing how in the tune Bhdpalf 
the sentiment of anger has been alleviated by 
the use of the note which is a Vivadi of the 
VMi note 

The use of necessary notes as biyasa or 
Apanndysa, at the end of a tone or the 
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different parts of it) is also important iu the 
matter of expression, for the note at the end of 
a tune leaves an impression, which the inter- 
mediate notes do not. As noted in Chapter XIII 
this is not unfortunately taken into consider^ 
ation in the present-day music. In the old 
Indian music, much importance was laid on this 
point. Tunes were divided into eighteen catego- 
ries, called Jdti rdgas, according to their Nyasa 
(note at the end of a tune), and their VMis, 
Vivddis, etc., determined. Some of them are 
given below as examples. The value of the notes 
meant has been noted in the remarks column 
in terms of our present notes. 
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lack of these Jafci ragas represented, it 
appears, a certain general sentinaent according 
to the Nyasa, which was made specific by the 
Vddi taken, and the arrangement of other notes 
for any tune in the group. For instance, Shddjf 
group perhaps stood for Vlra rasa, and a tune 
with ?r as VMi and omitting ^ and fsi like Hema 
Kalyaoa, would express Yuddha Vira or heroism 
in battle, Arshabhi group indicated marvellous- 
ness, and a -tune with f? as Vadi will express 
appreciation, but with as Vadi it will express 
awe and fear; and so on. 

Our present tunes have no defined Nydsa, and 
besides, some cf the old notes are no more used, 
hence they cannot very well be classified under 
theold Jdti rdgas, which would have facilitated 
their interpretation to a certain extent. 

The subject of Jdti rdgas is at present 
only of an academic importance, and heed not 
be pursued here further. It however indicates 
the importance of Nyasa in the interpretation of 
tunes, which is worth looking into by experts 
when composing tunes for particular senti- 
ments. 

^ Q may conclude this chapter after adding 
that in the matter of expression, the laya of 
tunes {see Chapter XI), and the Sthana and 
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londness of notes, have also a useful bearing. 
For subjects of grave and sober nature, for 
instance, the laya used mil be Vilambita, the 
Sth^na of the notes will be Mandra and Madhya^ 
and the tone mild ; while for the subjects ex- 
pressing love, sport, and merriment, a quicker 
(druta) laya, and notes in Madhya and Tairas- 
thana will be more suitable. Anger will require 
a louder tone. 
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GHAPTER XIX. 

COMPOSITION AND INTERPRETATION OF 
. TUNES. 

Method of expressing the several sentiments 
in Music ; How tunes could be interpreted, 
explained by illustrations ; Why certain 
tunes can have more than one 
interpretation. 

JN this chapter we shall make an eadeavour to 
illustrate how tunes could be found out or 
formed to express certain ideas, and vice versa 
how certain given tunes might be interpreted- 
For the former, let us take, as an illustration, 
the famous soliloquy of Hamlet in Shakespeare’s 
play of that name [Act III, Scene 1]. The 
soliloquy expresses an utter disgust of the world 
and a great disappointment at the troubles of an 
outrageous fortune. To get rid of them, the 
Prince considers whether it would be nobler to 
end his own life or to fight against the troubles 
and end them. The former he dismisses as it 
was not certain what might happen after death, 
leaving him determined to take arms against 
the evils. 
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sentiments expressed are therefore grief, 
disgust, anger, and determination, giving rise 
to Karuna, Bibhatsa, Raudra and Vira rasas. 
Appreciation and love are altogether absent, so 
Shringara and Adbbuta are excluded. The notes 
to be used would therefore be Sbadja, G-andhdra, 
Madhyama, Dhaivata and Nisbada. Grindbara w 
would be komala, on the shruti Vajrika. 
Madbyama would be komala to help 8hadja in 
Vira rasa, as also perhaps tlvra, because there is 
worry. Dhaivata would be komala, the subject 
being one of solitary musings. Hishada would 
also be komala ou the shruti Tlvra ; perhaps it 
would be better on the previous shruti Kshobhinl. 
Raudra and Vira are the Sthai rasas, hence the 
VMi must be from % *II and v. A tune in the 
8-andhari group (Jati ragas, pp. 205 and 206)with 
% J? as Vadi and Samvadi, and ft left out, would 
be appropriate to the sentiments expressed, in 
the soliloquy. In our present music, the tune 
Malahosha would approach this very nearly as it 
has no ft or »i, and has its force on gf, nr, ??. It 
has of course no 

As another illustration, let us take the senti- 
ments of Rishi Vishwamitra when the nymph 
Mainakd presented to him the baby Shakuntala, 
the offspring of their union, as represented in 



the famous picture “ Birth of. Shakuntala ” of 
Bavi Verma. The Bishi is made to recollect 
how in an unguarded moment he succumbed 
to the charms of the nymph and lost the fruits of 
his austere devotion. He upbraids and despises 
himselfj hides his face and refuses to look at 
the child. 


Here also appreciation and love are alto- 
gether absent, and rishabha and panchama have 
to be excluded. The notes to be used are 
shadja, g^ndh^ra, madhyama, dhaivata and 
nishMa, There being no valour or Vira rasa, 
shadja is not to be accompanied by n, there is 
only a little determination for not having to do 
anything with the affair further. Ohyuta shadja 
on the shruti Mandd. might have done in this case 
but we have no such shadja. The anger being 
directed against self, it consisted mostly of recita- 
tion of the faults and shortcomings rather than 
of abuses, hence gandhara will be tivra on the 
shruti Prasarini. Madhyama as said cannot be 
komala ; it should be tivra, there being so much 
worry. Dhaivata must also be tivra on the shruti 
Ugra, it was given komala in the previous exam- 
ple as it was a soliloquy. Nishada is also to be tivra 
on shruti Kumudvati. The emphasis is to be on 
and so the vadi, samvadi and if possible 
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Nayasa ought to come from these notes. Among 
the old J^ti ragas, the tune will perhaps be from 
the NaishMi group, with as vadi and sam- 
vMi, and 11 and ft left out. In the current music 
the tune Bindola will be appropriate. 

The nymph Mainaka is also not very happy 
with the result of her union with the Rishi, The 
child Shakuntala was a human girl and could not 
be kept in the land of gods, with apsaras and 
fairies, and separation was unavoidable. Mainaka’s 
sentiments maybe analysed as below : — 

1. She is worried over the beautiful human 
child whom she could not keep with her. She 
argues within herself the possibility of her father 
keeping her and also hopes to that effect. 

2. She then approaches Fishwdmitra, shows 
love towards him, describing the child appreoia* 
tingly, and asks him to keep it with him. 

3. On the Rishi refusing to look at the 
child and to do anything with it, the nymph is 
greatly disappointed, and there is extreme worry 
and anger. 

4. The girl has to be left to her fate. There 
must be an abundance of maternal love and 
extreme grief. 

The notes to express these sentiments will be 
as follows;— 



XI) Worry will require the use of sft aud ; 
fclie solitary musiug aud arguments within her 
own mind mean srt, and ; affection towards 
the child will need the intercession here and 
there of «t and W, and its loveliness will be indicat- 
ed by 5tl ; a will be required rather frequently 
to express hope in the ultimate end of worry. 
The tune Par/a would appear to express the 
sentiment very approximately, its sargama be- 
ing if, a, aX w, nlatft, aa, wnfta ; 

the vadi being a, 

(2) Here also the notes will be the same, but 
ift will be the chief note, and a and a will be more 
frequently used, as the chief object is enquiry, 
which is accompanied by the expression of love, 
aft is not required, ^ being enough to indicate 
the inward worry. In fact, might also be used 
sparingly. The appropriate tune seems to be 
Ealingra, whose Sargama is ^ a *ft a, ’ft a, 
5ft ai »l, 5ft a, 5ft a a, and Nyasa and Vadi 


(3) The sentiment expressed here is Karuna 
mixed with a little anger, the notes being 
ift, and 5ft. There is no question of love, so ^ 
must be left out. Thera will probably be a little, 
not much, recitation of the girl’s loveliness, for 
which ^ will be required. The tuna fitting in 



would he Sohini with its Sargama ^ j 

^ sft *ft i, *rt »ft, and isft jft as YMi and Samvadi. ’ 

rasa or the expression 
of maternal love and would require the notes 
«■, ?[!, w and q. The idea of separation of the 
child from the mother will need a frequent use 
of ^ on the shruti Eohinf, and of sft on shruti 
Kumudvatf, to express the extreme worry. «(t 
would be the chief note. It seems Jagiyh Asd- 
vari will be an ap^opriate tune, its Sargama being 

» IT «r 9 9 Uf 19T 9 9 ^ ^ qr VR ^ IT :f|^ 7 «T *ft 

with uf, Ti, as Vadi and Samvadi. 

For interpretation of given tunes, the process >' 
followed above is to be reversed. This has been 
done in the previous chapter in interpreting 
the tunes Deshakara and Bhupali. A tune or 
two more may be examined : — 

(1) SanjjVa^The sargama of Hamria is 

*ft 1 ? sft, ^ «ft, R, # f vft ^ ?r, with 
’A, sft, as vadi and samvadi. ?r ^ ^ indicate 
enthusiasm and happiness, and ift W ridicule 
and joking, together would bring in dia- ^ 
gust, but R being vivadi of and indicating 
love keeps this sentiment down. With R ^ 
also indicates devotion and not worry. The 

tune therefore expresses happiness, merriment. 
and joy. ^ 



(2) Desha . — The sargama of Desha is ff, ^ *1, 

sn ^ ^ ^ ®® 

vddi and samvadi and ^ as nydaa. ^ with ft 
stands for love, appreciation, and devotion, ^ 
and ^ on the shrutis Tivra and Ugra, coming in 
simply enhance the sentiment. on 
indicates explanation and complaint. 

the sentiment of 
with some 


between, 

Prasarini 

The tune therefore expresses 
love or Shringara, perhaps Sambhoga, 
complaints of inattention. 

The import of the tunes can surely 
modified by the more or less frequent use ot tne 
different notes. For the same cause, the inter- 
pretation of a tune by different experts cannot 
always coincide exactly. Some of the tunes, 
however, can have more than one interpretation. 

It is clear that if a tune could be played on 
two or more Janaka melas having their notes 
in the same pitch (or in the octave), it will be 
capable of more than one interpretation accord- 
ing to the notes or shrutis of the respective 
Janaka melas. This is possible only if tha 
JaTusVa. mfilaa are on the same grama. Among 


an example, fehe tune Hindola^ one interpretation 
of which has been given at the beginning of this 
chapter, may be taken. 

The notes of Bhairavi Janaka melaare?r ?r 
SIT sfi with shruti intervals of 2 , 4 ^ 3 4 
2, 4, 3. The corresponding notes of the Kalydni 
Janaka mela with the same intervals are ^ ^ 

41 ^ so that with ^ having the same 

pitch in the two cases, a tune belonging to one 
of these melas will be playable on the other by 
the slight atteration of sft of the latter for g of 
the former, ^ for for *fr and so on. The 
sargama of Bindola on the Kalyanl scale is 
^ ^ ^ ^ 

This, when transferred to Bhairavi, becomes 
5rJ5fT^ ?T, »T, SI? ^ SIT, <T *T IT. « being the same 
in the two oases, a second interpretation is pos- 
sible with the notes on the Bhairavi mela. i? ^ 
and s? are chief notes, which indicate an occasion 
of happiness and enthusiasm that may be a 
tinujne one. s| shows affection towards the object 
or hero of the occasion. The absence of m and 
SIT show an absence of anger or misgiving. A 
great birth or a coronation may well be described 
in the tune Eindola. 

It is not suggested here that the ragas pre- 
scribed under the particular Janaka melas need •; 



6HPTER XX. ^ 

PERSONIFICATION OF TUNES. 

descriptions of personified Ra^ras and Raginis 
Meant to express sentiments. 

How to Interpret them. 

JN Chapters 13 and 16, references were made 

to the picturesque descriptions, given in several 
books on music of the different r^gas and 
raginis, which have been personified. Except in 
a few cases, the descriptions in the several books 
do not differ materially. A few are noted below 
by way of illustration, taken from EagamaM of 
Oangddhara and hl^da Vinoda of Goswamfs 
Pannalal and Ohunnilal. 

Bhairava— a yogi in the form of God Shiva, 
having three eyes, trishdla (trident) in hand and 
a garland of human skulls on his neck, engaged 
in meditation of God. He is wearing white 
clothes and has bhashma (ashes) rubbed on his 
forehead. This with the moon in his Jatd (matted 
hair) doubles his handsomeness. 

Bhairavi— a beautiful fair-coloured lady, wear- 
ing white Silrf, and red bodice, engaged in wor- 



shipping G-od Shiva on the KailislJ 
•with lotus flowers. She is holding 
hands. 

"[—a lady, separated from lowr, 
saffron-coloured Sdri, and 
to the fire of separation. 

lady with her body bright as 
like lotus, 

with her 


Bhupalf' 
wearing t 
owing 

Deshakara— a 

gold, her face like the moon, her eyes 
and full of sexual desire, she is playing 
husband. 

Jogiyd Asavari — a lady with matted hair and 
her body besmeared with ashes [bhashma-j* She 
has Trishdla and bowl in her hands and wears 
an angry look. Also practising Yoga and Vair- 
igya, she gets entranced in God. 

Hamira — A prince, expert in music, sitting 
in Mahfil [entertainment hall]. He is engaged 
in merriment, and smiling amorously towards 
his wife thinks of going to bed* 

Keddra— -a lady ascetic with matted hair, ser- 
pent in her neck, worshipping God Shiva 
with rapt attention and Vairagya. The tune is 
also shown as a male with the same ascetic form. 

Mdlakosha— a brave warrior sitting amongst 
He is reddish in colour aud has a red 
his hand, and is wearing n garland 
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warriora 
stick in 


made of soldiers’ skulls. Tie E'aga is also re- 
presented as a prince of fair colour, wearing 
blue garments and a necklace of pearls, and 
bolding a white stick in his hand. He is sitting 
among ladies who all love him, 

Deshi — (Desha), a beautifullady with green 
clotheS) desirous of meeting her husband) whom 
she is awakening from sleep on different pretexts. 
As Desha (a rdga) the tune is shown as a hand- 
some, 18*year old, cheerful young man, wearing 
white clothes engaged in music and thinking of 
meeting his wife, 

Faria— a fair-coloured lady, with body bright 
as gold. She is looking askance or through a 
•corner of the eye. She is an embodiment of 
Earuna and Sh4nta rasas. 

The descriptions, it is clear, are meant mainly 
to represent certain sentiments, and comparing 
them with the expressions of some of the tunes 
^worked out in the previous chapter, the two will 
be found to be showing almost similar sentiments. 
The form, in which the sentiments have been 
expressed is not, however, very convenient, and 
it is a pity we cannot very well utilise the labours 
of the old writers. An admirable endeavour has 
been made to this end by my friend L. Eannu 
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Mai M.A., in his book ‘ Sahitya Sangita Nirii- 
pana,” wberein to interpret the sentiments cou- 
' tained in the descriptions of the personified 
ragas and rgd-inis. he takes the aid of the Indian 
literature on Rasas or sentiments. In the par- 
ticular portion of this subject, known as “ Nayaka- 
I andlSr^yikd, Bheda ", especially appertaining to 
f Shringara rasa, there is a description of different 


^4 


sorts of men and women, according to the age^ 
habits, temperaments, degree and direction of 
affection etc., and profuse illustrations have 
been given to show their feelings and sentiments,, 
and how these feelings and sentiments express 
themselves, bhavas and anubhavas, To find, 
the expression of a certain raga or rdginl it is. 
necessary to determine which particular Niyaka 
or Nayiki the description of the tune represents 
the sentiments and anubhavas can then be easily 
fixed upon. 

Let us take Kedar^ ragini as an example. It 
represents a Nayika or lady who is (a) Praudha, or 
fully grown up, (d) 8 wakiya or fully devoted to her 
husband, and (£) Proshita Bhartrika or Patika, i.e., 
whose husband has gone out to another town or 
country. Her worshipping Shiva is to get victory 
over Kamadeva (Cupid) as the Hod had killed 
JCamadeva, The description given in the book: 
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“ Rasaprabodha ” of Praudba Vipralabdh^ or the 
lady who missed to find her husband at the 
appointed place, is interesting in this respect. It 
says, “ Seeing the place vacant, the lady bent 
her head, as if, feeling the full power of Kama- 
deva, she was entreating God Shiva.” 

Now the feelings of Swakfja Praudbi Pro- 
shita patika are expressed in the following terms 
in “ Rasaprabodha “ In the cicy of her body 
separation has come in as a new sort of Kotwal 
(City Police-officer), so that, after making her 
keep up the night, Prana or life-vigour has to 
leave early in the morning for toil in other 
directions. Although her eyes are raining day 
and night the source of supply is not diminished; 
water from the eyes serves as ghee (clarified 
butter) to the fire burning in the heart.” This 
then is the expression of the r%ini Kedara. It 
stands for Vipralambha Shringara. [See Oh 
XVII]. 

As a male figure the tune will represent 
Shanta rasa and devotion. So Kedara can be 
used to express both these rasas. The tune being 
one belonging to the Janaka mela Kaly^ni can, 
we know, have two expressions. 
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Chapter XXI. 

GESTICULA.TING AND DANCING. 
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| the playing of instruments, for in- 

I the sargams given of the different tunes 

player to play those tunes, 
iili' Knowing the relation of the notes to each 
' ^ other, i.e.f the samvadis, anuvadis, and 
vivadis of the v^di note he will be able to 
expand the tunes, keeping vivadis out 
The theory and principles of harmony which 
make it possible to prepare orchestral music can 
particularly be utilised in instrumental music 
only. The several t^las are as essential for the 
instrumental as for vocal music. Of course, how 
each instrument, vind, sftir, piano, harmonium, 

: violin, Ante, tabla, or other instruments should be 

played has to be learnt from music-masters or 
XJstads, or from the books written for the 
purpose, 

Bhdva or gesticulating requires action and 
posture expressive of the meaning and sentiments 
of a song. It may be taken for granted that the 
, wording of a song and its tune would be express- 

ing the same feelings. The actor has two duties 
|;|i i to perform. He has to explain the important 

' points of the song by the proper motion of his 

f : body and hands, as also to indicate the sentiment 

- i expressed in the tune, chiefly by means of face,, 

eyes and hands. 
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In chapter XVHs in which sentiments have 
been classified, annbhavaa or bodily manifesta- 
tions, as also mental manifestations, of each feel- 
ing and sentiment have been noted. A real 
actor has to put them in practice. For instance, 
in Bhayanaka rasa, with fear as the chief feeling, 
the anubhavas are sweating, trembling, tears, etc,, 
and these are to be shown by the actor. Sweat- 
ing and tears^ if not real, have to be indicated by 
hand, wiping the forehead and cheeks. The 
Mana vyabhioh^ris like shanka, ohinta or anxiety 
etc., are to be expressed in the face and eyes, 

Dancing is a combination of Bhava and tala 
or gesticulating and timing, the latter partioular- 
Ij in a very high degree, as it has to follow the 
tanas and paranas of tabid and pakhavaja. For 
this reason, the word Tala (50^) is sometimes taken 
as a combination of the initial of two words 
Tandava ( ) and Lasa ( WB ) which were the 
peculiar dances of G-od Shiva and his consort 
Parvati, respectively. As in showing Bhava, the 
gestures and postures, assisted by hands and eyes, 
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i.f.} Ijy Ills body h© iiid.ic©t6s th© gGnsrsl imports 
of a song, with his hands h© shows its meaning, 
with his ©yes he expresses the feeling and senti- 
ments, and with his feet he keeps the tdla and 
time. 

The old books on the science of dancing give* 
the diferent postures expressive of the different 
sentiments, as also how tdlas and their tdnaa are 
to be carried out in the dance. How certain 
things and ideas are to be expressed by hands 
etc. are also noted. But it is outside the scope 
of this treatise to go into all these. 




«i^li 


. , ^ ^ ia-aaoian or 

swinging of notes, which in quick succession ia 
called zamzamd ; (6) Mid, in stringed instruments 
when the wire or string is so much stretched over 
a fret as to sound another higher note j (7^ T41a 
in case of timed rdgas or songs ; (8) Rasa or 
sentiment indicated by a time, its time of 
singing, derivation, or any other information that 
the writer may like to record. 

In old days, from the time of Bharata to that 
of Shamgdeva, the notes were indicated by their 
initials (% ft, n, etc.) and their pitch by mentioning 
the particular Mdrehhana which gave the notes of 
the tune. We know there were seven mdrohhan^ 
for each grdma or fourteen for the two gramas in 
use. At this time, we also know, several of the 
notes had more than two forms, so mentioning the 
mdrehhand was the best way to show which notes 
were meant. The hicrhar an±fi. TTA AT* npQiWrt 



The following desoripfeion of Baga Kukubha, 
taken from Sangita Ratnakara, illustrates the 
point : “ Kukubha is derived from Madhyamaj, 
Panohami and Dhaivati Jdti ragas ; Dhaivata is 
its Ansha (Vadi), and graha (starting note), 
Panchama its ending note (Njasa); the Mhrchha- 
na is Dhaivata Murchhana of Shadja grama; 
Prasanna Madhya arohi varna is the alankara ; 
Rasa (sentiment) expressed is Karuna ; Yama is 
the presiding god ; it is sung in Sharad season,’’ 
Then follows the sargam and alapa of the 


Eagavibodha combined the notes and their 
pitch, or the swaras and their mdrohhana values, 
into one, by giving the shrutfs instead of the 
notes used in a particular tune. 

Later on, on the introduction of Janaka 
melas, mdrchhands were replaced by Janaka 
melas, the notes being given in the usual way by 
their initials 

The books on Sitar gave their own scales or 
Thaths, and for the notes the number of frets 
counted either from the top or from the bottom. 
Mid and Zamzama were mentioned where requir- 
ed, the latter was sometimes indicated by a small 
line of dots. Sdt was also noted by a line above 
the notes to be blended- 
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in all fcMs notation, however, there was no 
way to indicate periods of less than one syllable 
or xnatra. To meet this defect, for some time in 
recent years, the English system of notation was 
adopted in some parts of Bengal. This system 
we toow consists of a scale of horizontal lines 
which with their intermediate spaces indicate the 
different notes of the gamut for several octaves, 
and the period each note is to be used for is 
indicated by tbe signs representing crotchets, 
minims, etc. This dealt all right with small 
periods of less than a matra, but it had the 
following disadvantages : 

(1) It caused a muddle in the Tala, chiefly 
in the different parts of its anga indicated by 
strokes, as they could not be easily shown ; and 
{2) the peculiarity of the Indian system of 
indicating the notes by initials of their names 
was lost. This method of indicating the notes is 
superior to other systems in that the short names 
psychologically bring the real notes at once to 
the mind of the singer, which the mere horizon- 
tal lines are incapable of doing. The use of the 
English system could not therefore last long. 

Then came the elaborate and rather cumbrous 
system introduced by Pandit Vishnu Digambara 
Pulaskara, in which signs have been fixed for 
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signs are given betore snuaaha notes ana tnose 
generally used in a Mela (scale), as for instance 
in tunes on the Bilavala mela, Tivra Madhyama if 
used will be given its sign, while in those on the 
Kalyani mela, Shuddha Madhyama will be given 
one. This is not only confusing, but needs men- 
tion of the particular Janaka mela used, which if 
done, the sevetal signs become superfluous. To 
show the Sthana (octave), the notation consists 
of three horizontal columns to take the notes in 
the three octaves, Tara, Madhya and Mandra. 

The difficulty of Tala, as mentioned above in 
the case of English system, remained the same 
in this, to meet which Tala strokes are separately 
shown by the numbers, 1, 2 and 3, showing the 
Sama, ordinary strokes and Khali respectively. 

There is no doubt that an endeavour has been 
made in this system to include everything in its 
notation, but being rather cumbersome it cannot, 
although current, be regarded as a success on 
the whole. 
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Another system, which started almost simul- 
taneously with that of Pandit Vishnu Digambara 
and is gaming popularity, is that of Pandit 
Vishnu Ndrayana Bh^tkhande. Here Shuddha 
swaras in Madhyasth^na are shown with ord- 
inary initials, Komala Swaras have a hyphen 
underneath, and Tivra Madhyama a small verti- 
cal line above Mandrasthana swaras have a 
dot below, and Tarasthana swaras a dot above, 
the initials. In the case of Sdt a curved 
line is given over the notes to be blended to- 
gether. 

The method of writing consists of horizontal 
columns divided by vertical lines, to show the 
strokes or parts of the anga of the Tala to be 
used, each stroke or part giving its mdtras (two, 
three, or four) separately. Whether the stroke 
has a Sama or Khali, or is an ordinary one, is 
also indicated respectively by signs x, o, and the 
figures 1, 2, 3, etc. In case a m^trd. requires 
more than one note (swara), all the notes re- 
quired are written together in the space provided 
for the mdtra. Fractions of m^tr^s are thus 
indicated. The exact fractions 1/4, 1/8, 1/16, 
etc., it is hardly necessary to show. 

Pandit Bhatkhande’s system has all that 
is ordinarily required and is at the same time 
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simple. Ife has however the small defect that 
ifc cannot work well in scripts which have dots 
on their letters, e.p., Urdii or Persian. Besides, 
dots and small hyphens are liable to be ignored in 
print or in reading. Bo Mvhrifnn Naghmat^ 
the excellent Urdu book by Saiyed Nawab Ali 
Sahib, has added an “a” (i alif) for Komala ewaras 
andan“i”(^^ ye) for Shudda or tivra ones, 
the fixed swaras 5r and q going with the former. 
For Mandra and Tara Sthanas, hyphens are 
added below and above the notes respectively. 
This is a desirable change and has, with the 
exception of the fixed notes, been adopted in this 
book also, vide Chapter VII. 




